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NATIONAL CONVENTION A SUCCESS 


SEVERAL HUNDRED DELEGATES MEET IN 


PORTLAND, OREGON, IN JULY 


FOR ANNUAL SESSION 


HE first A. A. U. W. Convention in the far 

Northwest is over, and the 335 delegates who 
came from various parts of the United States have 
returned to their homes, with an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of this beautiful corner of their United States 
and a greater interest in the possibilities and achieve- 
ments of their Association. 

From the moment the train arrived in Portland, 
Oregon, on the morning of July 16, with its special 
car of Association members who had traveled to- 
gether from Chicago—including a tour through 
Yellowstone Park—from that moment until the close 
of the picnic dinner on the Columbia Highway on 
July 20 every moment was busy and interesting for 
those who attended this convention. Other dele- 
gates arrived at the Multnomah Hotel, the conven- 
tion headquarters, from all sections of the country 
during that day and the days following, and were 
quickly and hospitably cared for by the efficient 
committees of the Portland Branch, which was the 
convention hostess. Many old acquaintances were 
renewed, for there is always a little group who have 
attended previous conventions. Many new ones 
were formed and proved so delightful that the “con- 
vention habit”’ has fastened itself upon many others, 
who will, because of this, be present at future con- 
ventions. 

The Portland Branch, and its delightful president, 
Mrs. A. W. Cooper, were ideal hostesses. Every- 
thing they could do to make the visit of their guests 
enjoyable was done, and much more they wished to 
do, had the days not been so filled with speeches, 
conferences, and general business sessions. Portland 
itself was a close second in extending hospitality, and 
many were the expressions of friendliness and cor- 
diality from other organizations in the city. 


It is quite impossible in the few pages of the 
JouRNAL to give any idea of the excellent addresses 
given by members and guests, or to give in detail the 
many interesting committee reports. The following 
pages will be devoted to a few reports in detail, sug- 
gested by the Board of Directors, and a résumé of 
the rest of the convention, in an attempt to give 


some idea of the activity of the organization in the 
year just past and the plans for the future. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The entire program as carried out at the convention in 
Portland, Oregon, July 16-21, is as follows: 

July 16. 

Arrival of delegates. 

Meeting of Board of Directors. 


Morning and Afternoon 


Evening 
Reception for delegates at the home of President and Mrs. 
Scholz of Reed College. 
July 17. 
Registration of delegates. 
Meeting of Board of Directors. 


Morning 


Luncheon 

Mrs. Baker, Director North Pacific Section, presiding. 

Welcome to delegates. Mrs. A. W. Cooper, President 
Portland Branch. 

Toasts, Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Washington, presiding. 

‘Responsibility of University Women in Education,” Dr. 
R. C. Mann, ex-Secretary of the American Council of 
Education. 

‘University Women in Politics,” Miss Nettie Galbraith, 
Principal St. Paul School for Girls, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Address, Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy, President International 
Woman’s Medical Association. 


A fi ternoon 
First Business Session, Miss Ada Comstock, President 
A. A. U. W., presiding. 
Reports of officers—President, Executive Secretary, Edu- 
cational Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer. 
Branch Conference, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, President 
Boston Branch, presiding. 
‘Qualifications for Local and Associate Members,” Mrs. 
Bradford, Madison. 
“Relation of College Clubs to the Branches,” 
Wright, Milwaukee. 
“Union of Branches and College Clubs,” Mrs. Wittrig, 
St. Louis. 
Sectional Conferences held simultaneously: 
North Atlantic, Mrs. Andrews, Bodston, presiding. 
South Atlantic, Miss May Kellar, Director, presiding. 
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Northwest Central, Mrs. Ford, Director, presiding. 
Southeast Central, Mrs. Black, Director, presiding. 
Southwest Central, Mrs. Parrish, Director, presiding. 


South Rocky Mountain, Miss Louise Merrill, Denver, 


presiding. 
North Pacific, Mrs. Baker, Director, presiding. 


Evening 

Business Session 

Standing committee reports Fellowship, Journal, Reeog- 
nition of Colleges and Universities, Public Education, 
Housing, Social Research. 

Short talk by Miss Winifred Hausam, Manager of Pasa- 
dena Collegiate Bureau of Occupations, regarding her 
work. 

July 18. 

Business Session, Miss Comstock presiding. 

Appointment Resolution and Convention Place Com 
mittees. 

Presentation to convention of representatives from foreign 
associations. 

Discussion of Boxer Indemnity Fund as a means of aiding 
in education of Chinese women. 

Tentative plan for international fellowships, presented by 
Miss Comstock. 

Report of Educational Policies Committee. Discussion. 

Short talk by Miss Charl Williams, Ex-President of the 
National Education Association. 

Report of Committee on International Relations. 


Morning 


Lunch 
Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes presiding. 
“University Curricula,’’ Miss Valentine Chandor, Head of 
Chandor School for Girls, New York City, 
“Curriculum for Women’s Colleges,” Mrs. Eva Vom Baur 


Hans}. 
Afternoon 
Meeting of trustees of colleges, Mrs. Blodgett, Vassar, 
presiding. 


Meeting of deans of women, trustees, and principals, Dr. 
Lonn presiding. 

“Rising Cost of an Education,” Mrs. Mary D. Bradford. 

“Fundaniental Principles in Selection of College 
Courses,”’ Dr. Isabel Bronk, Professor, Swarthmore. 

“Concentration in College Education,” Dr. Ethel Puffer 
Howes. 

Meeting of Affiliated Alumnae Associations, Florence L. 
Richards, Dean of Women, Minnesota State Normal, 
Winona, presiding. 

“Women in Coeducational Colleges and Their Assistance 
to A. A. U. W.,”” Miss Mary Yost, Vassar, Dean of 
Women, Stanford. 

“Membership and the Most Successful Method of En- 
listing Alumnae in Rural Districts and in Small 
Towns,” Mrs. O. N. Marsh, Wellesley. 

Joint meeting of the three afternoon sections, Mrs 
Blodgett, presiding. 

“The Relation of the Alumna to Her Alma Mater,” 
Mrs. G. T. Gerlinger, California U, Regent of Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

“The Relation of the Alumnae to the Administration,” 
Miss Anstice Harris, Dean of Women, Elmira College. 

“Specific Relations of the Bryn Mawr Alumnae to the 

College,” Mrs. Ferdinand Smith, Bryn Mawr. 
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Northeast Central, Alice Wright, Milwaukee, presiding. 








Dinner 


Special dinners for college and sorority alumnae groups. 





Evening 
Open Educational Meeting, Lincoln High School, Mrs, 
Frances F. Bernard, Educational Secretary A. A, 
U. W., presiding. 
Address, Mr. Harry B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Address, Dr. R. F. Scholz, President Reed College. 









July 19. 
Miss Mary Yost, Dean of Women, Stanford, presiding. 
Subject: “Status of Women on University Faculties.” 
Speakers: Dr. Ella Lonn, Professor of History, Goucher. 
Dr. Richard F. Scholz, President Reed College. 
Dr. Zailia J. Gailey, University of Washington. 
Dr. P. L. Campbell, President of University of Oregon. 





Morning 









Lunch 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President Mills College, pre- 
siding. 
Subject: “‘The Community as a Laboratory for Depart- 
ments and Courses.” 
Speakers: Dr. Reinhardt, for Professor Rothermell of 
Mills College. 
Miss Lucy Stebbins, Dean of Women, University of 
California. 
‘Responsibility of University Women for Social Condi- 
tions,” Miss Maude Miner, Executive Secretary New 
York Probation Court. 


Afternoon 
Business Session, Miss Comstock presiding. 
Presentation of American Peace Award plan of Mr. Bok. 
Acceptance of Phi Mu Annual Scholarship Fund of $1,000. 
Clubhouse report, discussion, raising of $28,000 and plans 
for raising remainder of $214,000, needed to purchase 
house. 
Evening 
International Banquet, Mrs. 5. B. L. Penrose, 
Walla, Wash., Whitman College, toastmistress. 
Speakers: Miss Hansa Mehta, University of Baroda, India. 
Senorita Maria de Maeztu, University of Madrid. 
Mrs. Glenn Swiggett, Washington, on conferences to be 
held October 12 in all American Republics. 
Miss Christina Stael von Holstein, Teacher’s College, 
Stockholm. 
Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, Winnipeg, President Canadian 
Federation of University Women. 
Short Business Session. 
Report of Membership Director, Miss R. Louise Fitch. 
Report of Committee on Legislative Policies, Mrs. Frances 
F. Bernard. 


Walla 


July 20. 
Business Session, Miss Comstock presiding. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Report of Credentials Committee, Nominating Committee, 
Budget Committee, Resolutions Committee, Conven- 
tion Place Committee. 


Morning 


Afternoon and Evening 
Motor trip up Columbia Highway, with picnic supper at 
Eagle Creek, Portland Branch, hostess. 














REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, APRIL, 1922—JULY, 1923 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT GIVES A SURVEY OF THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN THE 
ASSOCIATION 


INCE the convention in Kansas City in April, 
1922, your president’s activities on behalf of the 
Association have been somewhat as follows: 

About 900 letters have gone out from her office as 
well as many telegrams, the exact number of which 
has not been recorded. She has called and attended 
a meeting of the Board of Directors in Chicago, 
September 20 and 21, 1922, being present at the 
formal opening of the Clubhouse on December 6, 
and attended a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the National Headquarters and Clubhouse, January 
29 and 30, 1923. 

She has spoken before branches of the Association 
in Fargo, N. Dak.; Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn.; 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; New London, 
Conn.; and Washington, D. C.; and before college 
clubs and women’s clubs in Springfield and North- 
ampton, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Orange and 
Montclair, N. J.; and Norwich, Conn. As one of the 


voting delegates of the A. A. U. W. she had the 
valued privilege of attending the second biennial 
conference of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women in Paris, July 15 to 19, 1922, and of 
presenting on that occasion a report of the work and 


plans of the Association. No record has been kept 
of the interviews with officers, committees, and mem- 
bers of the Association which have been incidental to 
other journeys and other activities; nor of the time 
spent a year ago in attempting to secure a member- 
ship director who might be at work on her plans for 
the campaign during the summer. The most ap- 
palling moment of the fifteen months fell on June 20, 
1922, when, on going into her office for an instant 
between Commencement festivities, your president 
found on her desk a letter from Mrs. Gertrude S. 
Martin, our executive secretary, offering her resigna- 
tion and telling of her wish to begin her work for the 
Women’s Foundation for Health in two weeks’ time. 
What Mrs. Martin had been to the A. A. U. W. has 
many times been said. Besides performing the du- 
ties of executive secretary, she has edited the Jour- 
NAL, she directed the plans for the extension of 
membership, she housed her offices under her own 
roof. In a sense she was the Association. To re- 
ceive such a resignation during the rush and obliga- 
tions of a Commencement day and exactly a week 
hefore sailing for Europe was a poignant experience. 

Yet as the year has gone by the wheels have been 
kept moving. Miss Ruth French took the executive 
secretaryship, moved the offices to our headquarters 
in Washington, and put our whole mechanism into a 
running order which has achieved increasing smooth- 
ness. Miss Fitch, who took the direction of the 
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membership campaign in October, has edited the 
JourRNAL. Then when another spring brought the 
resignation of the executive secretary, the Board was 
able to secure Miss Mina Kerr, formerly dean at 
Milwaukee-Downer, and at Wheaton College, to 
take the office. With the executive and educational 
secretaryships filled, the Association can do its work. 

Since the Kansas City Convention two other 
resignations have taken place in the Board of Direc- 
tors. Ill health compelled Mrs. Richardson of the 
Northwest Central Section to resign a year ago, and 
Mrs. Adams of the Northeast Central Section to 
resign in March, 1923. Their work has been most 
unselfishly and efficiently undertaken and carried on 
by Mrs. Guy S. Ford of Minneapolis and Miss 
Frances Perkins of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The year, then, has seen some unforeseen difficul- 
ties overcome. It has also seen the establishment of 
our headquarters in Washington, and the equipment 
and operation of the Clubhouse. Its most signal 
achievement, however, because the one most vitally 
connected with the purposes of the Association, has 
been the development, in Mrs. Bernard’s hands, of 
the office of educational secretary. To work out a 
new function, to master the intricacies of an associa- 
tion as large and as widespread as ours, to formulate 
a plan for beginning the effort which if supported 
and continued may make this organization of ours a 
great and valuable educational force—this has been 
Mrs. Bernard’s highly difficult task. To say that in 
the judgment of your president no one could have 
gone farther with it, or performed it more skillfully, 
is to state as a dry fact what has been a constant 
source of happiness and satisfaction. 

And yet the year, in which so much has been done, 
has seen a cherished and indeed a necessary plan fail 
of accomplishment. In Kansas City we adopted a 
plan which it was hoped would bring our membership 
up to 50,000. On April 1, 1923, our paid-up mem- 
bership was 16,438. We have to ask ourselves, 
therefore, whether our aim was impossible of achieve- 
ment or whether our methods were at fault. Certain 
handicaps to success were obviously present. The 
membership director was not appointed until Oc- 
tober. Influenza, only less a scourge than in 1918 
19, invaded our ranks. One sectional director was 
absent on a long journey during several of the most 
critical months of the winter. Our whole personnel 
in the Washington office was new. Even so, we 
ought at this convention to face the facts squarely 
and attempt to define anew our possibilities and our 
obligations. 

In closing this report your president must offer the 
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Association her apologies and her thanks—her 
apologies for resigning her office a year and nine 
months before the expiration of her term. She can- 
not question the necessity of freedom to concentrate 
all her energies for the next few years on the oppor- 
tunity which her profession has offered her. On the 
other hand, to resign the presidency of the Associa- 
tion at this time is to leave undone tasks which this 
administration should have finished. The thanks 
which are owed the Association are simply on the 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 
NATIONAL TREASURER TELLS OF INCOME 


HE treasurer of the A. A. U. W., Mrs. Edward D. 

Pomeroy, has served for many years and, to the 
regret of the Association, has found it impossible to 
continue in this office. Her report, supplemented by 
the auditor’s report, gives a very clear picture of the 
financial side of the Association, which is one of the 
most important phases of the Association’s existence. 
Upon the state of the finances depends the success or 
the abolition of the various projects of the A. A. U. W. 
Because of its extreme importance the report is given 
in full and explains the basis for much of the dis- 
cussion, at convention, which followed. 

The report is as follows: 

The financial affairs of the Association divide 
themselves naturally into three accounts—General, 
Fellowship and Clubhouse—and I shall take up the 
discussion of these activities under these headings: 

(1) General Account. The convention of 1922 
endorsed the immediate establishment of the office 
of an educational secretary and the inauguration of 
an intensive membership campaign. In June follow- 
ing the convention, Mrs. Martin presented her 
resignation as executive secretary of the Association. 
The consequent closing of her office in Ithaca and 
the establishment of headquarters of the Association 
in Washington were added to the program before the 
Board of Directors. All three projects required 
ready money and increased income. ‘The offices of 
the educational secretary and membership director 
were entirely new. The establishment of the office 
of the executive secretary in Washington increased 
expenses by the addition of office rent, equipment and 
maintenance which the Association had never before 
borne. Add to this, increased activity through the 
establishment of two wholly new offices and the ex- 
pansion of a third, and the financial problems of the 
year 1922-23 need little comment. Attention must, 
however, be called to the fact that while the Associa- 
tion closes the year with certain very definite assets 
as a result of this extension and expansion we are 
also in debt. Increased activity means increased 


other side of the shield. The work and responsibili- 
ties of the president of the A. A. U. W. are heavy 
because the possibilities of the organization are so 
great. To have had a share in expressing them, to 
have made an attempt toward their realization, is a 
thing for which to be infinitely grateful. Knowing 
the members of the Association and working with 
them has been an experience which your outgoing 
president will not forget. 
Apa Comstock. 


IN THE ASSOCIATION 


AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE PAST YEAR 


expenditure, and our only source of revenue in the 
general account is the membership fees. For many 
reasons, the membership campaign has not yet pro- 
duced the results hoped for, and unless our member- 
ship can be brought to the 50,000 estimated as 
necessary in the convention of 1922, we shall be 
forced not only to restrict further expansion but to 
close certain lines of activity already opened in order 
to pay our debts. The work of the year 1922-23 
added expenses in excess of those of 1921-22, as 
follows: 


Establishment and maintenance of the office of 
educational secretary, September, 1922, ap- 


eA gh aac bow te one 4. ce $6,726 . 16 
Establishment and maintenance of the office of 

membership director, October, 1922, ap- 

i dah Ra eae eo a drat ah 7,260 09 


Removal of office of executive secretary, equip- 
ment, increase in salary, etc., in excess of 


expenses of 1921-22... . 6,779 . 06 


These increased expenses have been met in part by 
an increase in membership and in part by a loan of 
$5,000, at 6%, from the life membership account of 
our fellowship funds. This loan does not in any way 
involve memorial trust funds. We find ourselves at 
the close of the year in debt to the extent of this loan 
and certain unpaid bills amounting approximately to 
$3,000. A deficit of $8,000 at the close of a year in 
which as much progress had been made as is shown 
in the year 1922-23 is not discouraging. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to make provision for the payment 
of these debts and further provision for carrying the 
Association through the summer, when our income 
is at low ebb. The Executive Committee and the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance have author- 
ized a second loan of $5,000 from the life membership 
account of the fellowship funds which will in all 
probability meet the current expenses of the next 
three or four months and, as soon as the income for 
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1923-24 is available, the obligations of the year 
1922-23 can be cancelled. We must, however, again 
emphasize to the convention of 1923 that the far- 
reaching plans and projects of the Association can be 
realized only through increased membership. To 
maintain the plans of the Association already in- 
augurated, the membership must be doubled. To 
provide for further expansion, we must reach 50,000. 

(2) Fellowship Funds. The auditor’s report lists 
the receipts and expenditures in this account for the 
year 1922-23 with the securities held at the close of 
the year. These funds need little comment. The 
treasurer would recommend, however, that in order 
to increase invested funds in the life membership 
account, no further awards be authorized for at least 
two years. You will remember that the life member- 
ship fund grows through life membership fees and 
through the addition of twenty-five cents of each 
current fee. During the past year the addition to 
the life membership fund from current dues amounted 
to something over $4,000. From this fund we award 
the European Fellowship of $1,000, the Latin Ameri- 
can Fellowship of $1,000, the International Fellow- 
ship of $1,000, and in addition supplement the in- 
comes of the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship and 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. The income 
from the invested funds in these two accounts falls 
short of the stipend of $1,000. If this fund is to 
become increasingly and permanently valuable, 
there must be a considerable addition to the perma- 
nent investments each year. The awards already 
established reduce the amount for permanent invest- 
ment to as small a sum as seems wise. 

(3) Clubhouse. The Clubhouse accounts are di- 
vided into four funds—Current Expenses, Interest 
and Fixed Charges, Purchase and Equipment, and 
Sinking Fund. 

A study of the receipts and expenditures, under 
the heading Current Expenses, for the year 1922-23, 
indicates a considerable difficulty in maintaining the 
Clubhouse in Washington. This difficulty, in con- 
nection with the very serious problem confronting 
us in meeting the interest payments, brings before us 
for careful consideration the advisability of carrying 
this project forward. The annual interest charges 
are as follows: 

Interest on first mortgage. 

Interest on second mortgage.. . 

‘Taxes, general 

‘Taxes, personal 

Interest, A. A. U. W. bonds, ap- 
proximately 

Interest, certificates of indebt- 
ede a garmdcmsanied 


$3,150.00 
3,675 .00 
1.646 .50 


4,000 .00 


546 .00 


$13,161.25 


The experience of the last two years would indicate 
that the non-resident membership, upon which we 


have depended to meet the interest on our invest- 
ment, is entirely inadequate. Receipts from non- 
resident members for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23 
total $7,440, or an average of $3,720 a year. The 
non-resident fees with $5 of each resident fee form 
the only source of income for our interest account, 
and it will be seen how very inadequate this depend- 
ence is. It would seem almost safe to conclude that 
a sufficiently large non-resident membership cannot 
be secured to meet this obligation. By strain and 
struggle, interest payments have been met regularly. 
We have, however, taxed every possible resource, and 
for this last interest period (June 15 to July 15, 1923) 
have been under the necessity of borrowing $3,000. 
We are also facing the usual and inevitable summer 
deficit in the Clubhouse account. The manifest 
impropriety in selling bonds to meet interest pay- 
ments or current expenses needs no comment. A 
small sinking fund has been established and held 
intact, and cannot properly be disturbed. Unless, 
therefore, the convention of 1923 sees its way to 
guaranteeing ready money for the summer deficit 
and funds for the payment of interest and taxes due 
from December 15 to January 15, the treasurer very 
reluctantly recommends that immediate steps be 
taken to sell the property in Washington. It would 
be entirely unwise and unfair to drift along through 
the summer and fall to another interest period and 
find ourselves involved in a forced sale. To safeguard 
our bondholders and our creditors we must move in 
ample time to get as good a price as possible for the 
property. With all interest obligations paid, we have 
the next six months to seek a purchaser, rather than 
be forced to take the first offer, which might easily 
entail great financial sacrifice. I wish to say again 
that the treasurer recommends this course with the 
greatest reluctance, but after the difficulties of the 
past two years and the taxing of every possible re- 
source to its limit, there seems to be no other way. 
One other matter connected with the financial 
arrangements of the Association should, I think, 
claim the attention of the Board of Directors at this 
time. The treasurer’s office is the last one to be 
reorganized in line with the general policy of cen- 
tralizing its business offices which the Association is 
pursuing. ‘The time has come when the mechanical 
work of the treasurer should be done in the central 
office, and the treasurer should be an advisory officer 
responsible for the policies but freed from the detail 
of handling accounts, which has come to be, under 
our present plan, hampering both to her and to the 
other officers. An assistant to the treasurer, resident 
at headquarters, responsible for the collection and 
disbursements of funds reporting to the treasurer 
every month and making disbursements by vouchers 
which would be countersigned by the treasurer, 
would, in my judgment, maintain for the Association 
any advantages in our present arrangements and 
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remove from the central office the distinct disadvan- 
tages under which it labors when the treasurer 
is also the custodian of the funds 
from the seat of activities. 


—who 
is far removed 


In closing this, my last report to the Board of 
Directors of the A. A. U. W., and to the Association 
itself, I wish to acknowledge, with great appreciation, 
the cordial and friendly coéperation and loyal sup- 
port which have made my service for the Association 
a pleasure. I am loyally interested in the progress 
of the Association and shall hope always to be of 
some service to it. 

KATHERINE P. Pomeroy, 
Treasurer. 


This report instituted prolomged and serious dis- 
cussion during the convention, with the Clubhouse 
the chief theme. ‘The convention disagreed with the 
treasurer’s statement that “every possible resource”’ 
had been taxed. Various methods of raising money 
to remove the temporary indebtedness were sug- 
gested—raising the dues $1, taxing each member a 
certain amount, etc. The general opinion was that 
the A. A. U. W. could not possibly allow it to be said 
that college women could not finance a national 
headquarters and clubhouse. The opinion was gen- 
eral that the importance of this project was not well 
enough understood in the Association and that the 
personal connection between individual members and 
the headquarters had never been secured—that 
individual members had not been made to feel 
individual ownership. ‘The convention was quite 
convinced that if the few British university women 
could successfully finance a clubhouse with even 
greater sum involved, and in their difficult after-war 
financial condition, it would more than ill become the 
tremendous number of college women of the United 
States to fail in this enterprise already started. 
The convention also felt it to be of great advantage 
to have this headquarters in Washington, the capital 
city, where so many women’s organizations are 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


HE recording secretary, Mrs. Frances Anderson, 
reported that her busiest time is near convention 


time, both before and after. During the year she 
has attended to the regular recording of business 
meetings of the Board of Directors, and has notified 
committee appointees, has sent letters of courtesy, 
and has answered or referred to the proper office 
many letters which have come to her concerning 
various phases of the A. A. U. W. work. She has 
also received and recorded votes cast by the Board 


erecting beautiful and artistic memorial and national 
headquarters buildings. The feeling was strong at 
convention, also, that if the building could be paid 
for at once, entirely, then it would be possible to in- 
clude membership privileges in the Clubhouse with 
each $2 membership fee and make the members thus 
feel their real ownership and interest in the building. 
So the discussion took the turn—not of “Shall the 
building be retained”? but ‘‘How shall the whole 
amount of the purchase price be raised at once?” 

Mrs. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., member 
of the committee which had spent much time during 
the convention considering plans, took the floor one 
afternoon, and in fifty-nine minutes secured pledges 
up to about $28,000, and a motion which was passed 
by the convention to raise the remainder of the 
indebtedness—the entire sum being $214,000—by 
the time of the convention next April in Washington. 
It was quite an exciting hour as the pledges were 
given —$1,000 pledged by one alumnae association, 
another $1,000 by a city branch, $500 from a much 
smaller branch, $100 by a very new and very small 
branch, $1,000 by an individual, etc. The money to 
redeem these pledges and to secure the rest needed 
is to be raised in any way the branches and clubs 
choose—by personal tax, by entertainments, by 
putting on plays or lectures—but the interest will be 
very keen during the year as the progress of securing 
this fund is reported. Each branch will have one 
thing in common with every other until next April, 
no matter what its programs or local interests—it 
will be working to prove that college and university 
women are able to use their educational training for 
solving practical financial problems, thereby proving 
again, also, their loyalty to the cause of college train- 
ing and associations. 

Mrs. Blodgett was appointed chairman of the 
committee to carry out this program for this year, 
and each branch and member will hear from her in 
the early fall regarding the details of the committee’s 
plans, and will be given the privilege of helping in 
this valuable project. 


AND RECORDING SECRETARIES 


of Directors upon a number of matters which claimed 
their attention during the year—the appointment of 
Mrs. Frances F. Bernard as educational secretary; 
the changing of the date of the Portland Convention 
to July 16-21; putting the sustaining membership 
clause of the Constitution into effect; the appoint- 
ment of Miss Mina Kerr as executive secretary, and 
of Miss Frances Perkins as director for the Northeast 
Central Section; and the approval of the extension 
of the first deed on the property at 1634 I Street, 
Washington, D. C., and authorization to the treas- 
urer to sign extension blanks. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Miss Ruth French, of Nashua, N. H., the executive 
secretary appointed by the Board of Directors to 
succeed Mrs. Gertrude Martin, assumed her duties 
October 1, 1923. Her first task was the removal of 
the entire office from Ithaca, N. Y., to Washington, 
D. C., and the many and varied readjustments which 
this entailed in equipment, assistants, office furnish- 
ing and arrangement, etc., The piece of work re- 
quiring the greatest amount of time and the largest 
office force during the year was concerned with the 
supervision of the Washington end of the treasurer’s 
work—the checking of dues, equipping the office with 
an addressograph, cutting stencils for the various 
members, filing cards, etc. The office force has in- 
cluded eight to ten clerks, though the office of the 
executive secretary alone has needed but one full- 
time and one half-time stenographer. 


The executive secretary has been a member of 
various committees—Recognition, Board of Man- 
agers of the Clubhouse, Fellowship, International 
Relations, etc., all of which have involved attendance 
at one or more meetings during the year. 

This office has recorded the formation of seven 
new state divisions, five new alumnae clubs—Mills 
College, Oberlin College, St. Teresa College, the 
Universities of Vermont and Kansas—and sixty-four 
new branches. 

Because of continued ill health Miss French found 
it necessary to resign her position, to take effect the 
first of July. Her position has been filled by the 
Board of Directors by the appointment of Miss Mina 
Kerr, recently dean of Women at Wheaton College, 
who begins her work September first, in Washing- 
ton. 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY DESCRIBES YEAR’S WORK 
REPORT OF FIRST YEAR OF NEW SECRETARY’S DUTIES GIVEN AS READ 


HE duties of the educational secretary, as de- 

fined in the Constitution and as described by the 
Committee on Educational Policies are legion. The 
Constitution provides that she shall be a member of 
the Committee on Fellowships, on Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities, and on International Re- 
lations. In addition to these duties, she is the 
legislative representative of the Association in Wash- 
ington on the Woman’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, a member of the Committee on Legislative 
Policies, and the representative of the Association on 
the National Council for the Prevention of War. 
The Committee on Educational Policies described 
the duties of the educational secretary as follows: 

1. To undertake educational studies, when au- 
thorized by the Association, which will lead to 
definite educational policies. 

2. To lead in carrying out the national policies 
when adopted by the Association. 

3. To find out what the branch and state organiza- 
tions are already doing in the service of education 
and with what success. 

4. To furnish helpful information and suggestions 
concerning branch and state educational under- 
takings. 

5. To prepare reports on all educational work 
being carried on by the Association. 

6. To obtain the concerted action of the Associa- 
tion when national educational legislation is pending. 

7. To represent the Association at meetings pri- 
marily educational in character, such as the American 
Council of Education, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, etc. 


8. To receive and help direct foreign visitors pri- 
marily interested in education, who appeal to the 
Association for assistance. 

9. Finally, to unify, codrdinate and stimulate the 
educational work of the Association. 

The work of the educational secretary of the A. 
A. U. W. began on September 1, 1922, with the 
establishment of the office in the national Clubhouse 
in Washington. It has fallen into the following 
divisions: Correspondence; visits to branches, state 
divisions, sectional meetings and colleges; attendance 
at meetings of boards or committees of the Associa- 
tion, or of organizations to which the Association 
belongs, or of organizations with which it has seemed 
advantageous to make a connection; legislative work 
on the Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee; a 
study of the educational tendencies and needs, and 
of the groups and organizations at work in the field 
of education as a preparation for the formulation of 
a program of work for the Association. 

I. Approximately 1,700 letters have been sent out 
from the office since September first. 

II. The following branches have been visited: 
Washington, D. C.; Columbus, Ohio; Columbia, Mo.; 
St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Madison, Ann Arbor, 
Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit, Cleveland, Oberlin, 
Baltimore, Kansas City. In addition, conventions 
of state divisions in Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New York and California have been attended. One 
sectional conference, that of the North Atlantic 
Section, was attended in Philadelphia. 

III. The educational secretary has represented the 
Association and spoken at the annual luncheon of the 
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Vassar Alumnae Association in New York, Novem- 
ber 18, and at the annual meeting of the National 
Consumer’s League in Washington, November 9. 
She represented the Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education, May 4 
and 5, and at two of its executive meetings, at the 
annual meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 11 and 12, and at the World 
Conference on Education, June 28 to July 6. Other 
meetings attended were: 


Advisory Committee on Education of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, September 15, October 6. 

Directors’ Meeting, September 20. 

Committee, College Women’s Club, Washington, October 
9, November 6. 

Educational Committee, Vassar Alumnae Association, 
October 7. 

Executive Committee, Washington Branch, September 15. 

Executive Committee, Clubhouse, September 15, October 
23, November 17, 21, 28, December 1, 6, 19, January 2, 
4, 15, 26, February 5, March 7, 21, 29, April 4, 18, 
May 2. 

International Relations Committee, New York, November 
25, April 21. 

Washington Branch monthly meetings, September, Oc- 
tober, November, December, January, March, April, 
May. 

Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee, October 2, De- 
cember 4, 11, January 15, March 12. 

Committee on National Progressive Educational Associa- 
tion, November 27, December 10. 

Educational Committee of Monday Evening Club, 
November 24, 27, December 5. 

Monday Evening Club, March 19. 

Committee on Educational Policies, Mrs. Woolley, Novem- 
ber 18; Miss White, April 27. 

Committee on Legislative Policies, December 6, 7, 13, 
May 25, June &. 

Educational Committee, League of Women Voters, De- 
cember 11. 

Committee on Recognition, December 29, February 26, 27, 
28, March 1. 

Journal Committee, January 5. 

Women’s Joint Committee on Educational Legislation for 
the National Capit.l, January 4. 

National Council for the Prevention of War, January 19, 
26, February 3, March 22, April 6, 9, 13, May 24. 

Board of Managers Clubhouse, January 29. 30. 

Executive Board, A. A. U. W., February 20. 

National Society for Study of Education, Committee on 
Gifted Child, February 25. 

National Educational Association, Department of Super- 
intendence, February 28, 29. 

National Association of Deans of Women, February 28, 29. 

Association of Private School Teachers. March 28. 

National Conference on Social Work. Program on School. 

National Association, Principals Girls’ Schools. 


As a member of a special education committee of 
the Monday Evening Club of Washington, D. C., 
the educational secretary helped to draw up a report 
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on the needs of the Washington schools. In addition 
to the meetings above listed a great many interviews 
have been held, and visits have been made to na- 
tional organizations as well as to some of the local 
organizations conducting educational work in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere; the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education in its several divisions, 
the National Research Council, the National Edu- 
cational Association, the National Progressive Edu- 
cational Association, and others. Countless inter- 
views with individuals have been held. 

IV. The work which has consumed the largest 
amount of time and has required the heaviest office 
work from September to March, during the session 
of Congress, in the way of correspondence and dis- 
tribution of pamphlet material, is that on legislation. 
This work demands meetings, correspondence and 
lobbying in addition to the study of the bills. It is 
the hope of your educational secretary that discus- 
sion of a new legislative policy will make that work 
more effective. 

Next to the legislative work in its demand on time 
is that on the Executive Committee of the Clubhouse, 
which has involved very long meetings and a great 
deal of interviewing and discussion outside of the 
meetings proper. In fact, the whole question of 
machinery and functions within the Association and 
the Clubhouse has necessarily, so far, occupied a 
large part of the time of the educational secretary. 

V. The educational work, proper, of this office, 
has taken the following shape: 

1. A study of the possibilities in the three recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on Educational 
Policies at the last convention. 

2. A survey of our present educational system, of 
the tendencies in it, and the movement on foot to 
change it or improve it in quality or personnel. 


« 


3. A study of current educational theories. 


4. A consideration of a vast number of suggestions 
for our work from members and non-members of the 
Association. As a part of this work a questionnaire 
was sent to each branch the results of which are 
appended to this renort. (Lack of room in the 
JOURNAL prevents the publication of the three ques- 
tionnaires appended.— Ep.) 

5. A study of the branches, their organization, the 
work already undertaken by them, their interests, 
and possibilities for further work. 

6. A study of the possibilities for work in coépera- 
tion with the International Federation of University 
Women and for the study of international relations. 

The activities which have been mentioned repre- 
sent neither all of the interesting opportunities which 
have been offered nor all of the actual interviews, 
informal meetings, conferences, which have been 
held. The focus of this ten months’ work has neces- 
sarily been the formulation of a program, which will 
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he presented in the report of the Committee on 
Educational Policies. 

Nevertheless, certain lines of work have been com- 
menced which it will be valuable to continue and 
expand. We have already collected in my office, a 
file, practically complete, of college and university 
catalogs. We have begun to make a bibliography on 
educational questions, a file of information on educa- 
tional experiments, studies, movements and organi- 
zations. A complete index of the JourNAL has also 
been made. 

You will wish to know what the educational 
secretary conceives the duties of the office to be after 
ten months’ experience in it. 

1. To plan and direct the work of the Association 
on a definite project, to watch its results and to 
publish them. 

2. To stimulate educational work in new branches. 

3. To make a connection with the Boards of the 
great Foundations and with their work. 

4. To keep in touch with the work of educational 
associations. 

5. To maintain a bureau of information as to 
sources of material and help on college and university 
matters. 

6. To bring together and to make available mate- 
rial and studies of various sorts, particularly on 
women’s education. 

The two things for which there has been the 
greatest demand this year are: 

1. A geographical and occupational file of our 
membership. 

2. Placement of college women in occupation. 

The first project is already under way. It is not 
possible to develop the second in our office. Such 
placement requires special knowledge of occupational 
opportunities gained through investigation, and care- 


ful personal studies which are expensive and which 
we are not equipped to make. 

Contact with the Association in this ten months 
and with other women’s organizations working in 
other fields has afforded opportunity for drawing 
some conclusions as to the effectiveness and power 
of the Association at the present time. 

1. In view of the amount of machinery we have 
developed and the cost of running it, our efficiency 
is low, and reorganization necessary. We should 
have a definite national program of work, clearer 
definition of function of officers, greater concentra- 
tion of work and more effective communication be- 
tween offices and branches. 

2. From standpoint of our size, quality and train- 
ing our visible achievement as an association is not 
commensurate with our ambitions nor with our power 
of achievement. 

3. As compared with some of the most effective 
organizations engaged in forms of volunteer public 
work, we fall short. We have not completed much 
of the work we set out to do years ago, and we have 
been among the last organizations to adopt a definite 
program. We are still largely in the stage from 
which the majority of organizations have already 
emerged, of considering our field of work to be the 
whole range of important human problems. Until 
we are willing to turn aside as an association from all 
types of problems except one at a time, and on that 
one place all our power and strength, we shall bring 
up the rear of effective associations. ‘This is a matter 
not of opinion nor of any prejudice as to the greater 
value of one type of problem than of another. It is 
a matter of compulsory strategy and tactics in a 
complex world. 

Frances Fenton Bernarp, 
Educational Secretary. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP DIRECTOR AND JOURNAL EDITOR 


HE report of the nine months’ campaign for 
members as conducted by the membership 
director was as follows: 

This report was scheduled in the original program 
for July 17 and, because it has been postponed, « 
perfectly good opening sentence has been spoiled. 
This sentence was, “Just nine months ago to-day the 
membership campaign was started in Washington, 
I). C., in response to a telegram saying, ‘Will you 
conduct intensive membership campaign and edit 
JOURNAL for one year?’” But even though it is 
now July 20, the figures remain the same. 

It is too late to-night to give a detailed report, but 
a number of very interesting items and figures com- 
piled as a result of this nine months’ campaign will 
perhaps be of value. This report will not enumerate 


the time and efforts required in organizing an office, 
nor account for the various packages, letters and 
other mail sent out and received. These come under 
the routine of any office and will be so understood. 
Aside from this work, the membership director has 
visited personally 25 groups who were considering 
forming branches of the A. A. U. W.; 21 already 
existing branches, eight state meetings, one sectional 
meeting and one national convention. She has con- 
sulted, in 14 other cities, one or more officers of 
branches regarding the membership work. She has 
also accepted every invitation possible to speak as a 
representative of the A. A. U. W.—to high school 
assemblies on Vocational Opportunities, at Y. W. C. 
A. conferences on Mental Tests and Overseas Con- 
ditions, to college clubs on Experiments in Educa- 
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tion, etc. These subjects may seem a long way re- 
moved from A. A. U. W. membership, but at least 
they have given opportunities for giving publicity to 
the A. A. U. W. (Having spent a year in California, 
the habit of “boosting” is strong!) Approximately, 
the membership director has traveled 12,000 miles in 
nine months, has visited 70 different cities, and has 
the average traveling man’s record broken with 17 
cities in 21 days. 

To the membership director has been given, this 
year, the work of editing the JourNAL, no small task 
in itself. While it has aided in many ways the work 
of the campaign, it has hindered it in others, in that 
it was often necessary to curtail a visit at an inop- 
portune time to return to Washington and get out 
“copy” for the next issue. From the dozens and 
dozens of letters received, the editor has been en- 
couraged to believe that some members, at least, 
read the JourRNAL. One bit of news may be of 
interest. After copies of the Journau for March, 
which, you may recall, was the international number, 
reached England, the editor of the JouRNAL received 
a cable from Miss Bosanquet, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, asking for 
150 copies of this issue. The edition had been almost 
exhausted, but 75 copies were sent to her. Upon 
their receipt she sent a very complimentary acknowl- 
edgment saying they were considered such good pub- 
licity material for the International Federation that 
these 75 copies were being sent into the other 16 
countries, belonging to the Federation. 

The JourRNAL, as a news medium, has been of 
value in the campaign as well. 

At the beginning of the campaign, there existed 
184 branches of the A. A. U. W., located in all states 
except six—Delaware, Arizona, New Mexico, Arkan- 
sas, Maine and New Hampshire. Delaware came 
off the list early with one branch, and Arkansas fol- 
lowed soon with three. The other four remained 
without branches until spring, and now only one is 
left in the United States, without at least one branch, 
and that is the state of Maine. Efforts are being 
made to organize branches there, and success is 
practically assured for this fall. 

At that time California had the largest number of 
branches of any state—13—and the largest member- 
ship. At the close of the nine months, California 
still has the largest state membership. New York 
and Wisconsin now tie for the largest number of 
branches, each having 14. California, Iowa and 
Missouri each has 13, Oklahoma has 12, and Ohio, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan and Washington each 
has 10. Sixty-four new branches have been added 
with at least 10 paid-up members for each. This 
does not at all represent the membership which these 
branches will have next year, for some large groups 
sent in, this spring, only enough to be considered 
branches, and will add to their list, this fall, from 30 


to 100 members. About 25 other groups are organ- 
ized, some being long-time college clubs, and all 
have signified their intention of becoming branches 
in the fall. Until dues for the required 10 are in, 
however, they are not counted as branches. 

The total new members during the nine months is 
about 6,000, and the total A. A. U. W. membership 
is about 17,000. The A. A. U. W. has thus added 
about one third of its previous branch membership 
and about one half its previous total membership. 
The largest branch is Boston with 531, and then 
comes St. Louis with 451. Then follow eight, each 
with a membership between 300 and 400—Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington, 
ID. C., New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Kansas 
City. Seven have a membership between 200 and 
300, and 24 between 100 and 200. The rest are 
under 100. California has still the largest state 
membership, nearly 1,600, then comes New York, 
followed by Missouri and Wisconsin. ‘The member- 
ship is about equally divided between the territory 
east of the Mississippi and that west of the same 
river. For forty years the A. A. U. W. has averaged 
about four new branches a year. In the past nine 
months 64 have been added. 

The new branches are located as follows: 


City Number New Branches in State 


Jamestown, N. Y. 1 in New York 
St. Albans, Vt. 


Rutland, Vt. 2 * Vermont 
Kingston, R. I. 1 “ Rhode Island 
Nashua, N. H. 1 *“* New Hampshire 
Erie, Pa. 

Sayre, Pa. 2 “ Pennsylvania 
Mt. Lakes, N. J. 1 “ New Jersey 
Wilmington, Del. 1 ** Delaware 


Williamsburg, Va. 

Charlottesville, Va. 2 “ Virginia 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Fairmont, W. Va. 2 “ West Virginia 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 1 “ North Carolina 
Evansville, Ind. 

Marion, Ind. Indiana 

“ast St. Louis, Il. 1 “ Illinois 
Dayton, Ohio 

Oxford, Ohio 

Warren, Ohio 


wo 


Wooster, Ohio 4 *“ Qhio 
Waupun, Wis. 

Janesville, Wis. 2 *“ Wisconsin 
Danville, Ky. 1 “ Kentucky 
Alexandria, La. 1 “ Louisiana 
Vicksburg, Miss. 1 “ Mississippi 


Burlington, lowa 
Maquoketa, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Dubuque, Lowa 
Shenandoah, Iowa & Iowa 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 


2 ** Minnesota 
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Fayetteville, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
Independence, Kans. 
Junction City, Kans. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Edmund, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 

Jasper Co., Mo. 
Kirkville, Mo. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Vandalia, Mo. 
Nevada, Mo. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Moscow, Idaho 

Las Cruces, N. M. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Kelso, Wash. 

Salem, Ore. 

Hood River, Ore. Q 
Dallas, Texas 
Georgetown, Texas 2 


in Arkansas 


Kansas 


Oklahoma 


Missouri 
South Dakota 
Idaho 

New Mexico 
Arizona 


Washington 
Oregon 


Texas 


Thus it is seen that Oklahoma claims the largest 
number of new branches—8—with Missouri a close 
second, with 7. 

These 64 new branches are scattered through 29 
states. Mention must be made of the branches in 
Manila and Honolulu for, while these are not new, 
they have added many new members this year and 
have done some very excellent work. 

During the work of gathering in new members and 
new branches, the membership director has tried to 
study also the reasons why individuals who are eligi- 
ble will not join and why groups of college women 
will not form branches of the A. A. U. W. Perhaps 
by knowing the objections which outsiders have to 
the Association, or any of its methods, it may be a 
help to the Association in formulating future policies 
and methods of organization. Some of the objec- 
tions given are these, aside, of course, from the purely 
personal ones, such as lack of time, illness, ete. 
Some, possibly, may seem trivial, but all were given 
seriously and required courteous consideration, and 
explanation. 


The field is covered by other organizations. Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, Women’s Clubs, Civic Clubs, etc., 
in progressive cities often cover the entire field thus far 
touched by the A. A. U. W., and college women feel that 
they can accomplish more by working with existing 
‘ Organizations. 


There are too many teachers in the branch! or the 
teachers cannot be interested! 

The local college is not on the accredited list. This 
objection is met constantly and is often very difficult to 
overcome. 

The college alumnae clubs often will not join either 
individually or in groups, since their interests are purely 
local and confined to their own colleges. This is a very 
serious situation, for often the clubs are large and number 
among the members the prominent and influential women 
of the city. 

Many consider the basis of admission of colleges too 
narrow. This is one of the most difficult objections to 
answer or explain. 

Thriving college clubs make it quite impossible for new 
branches to thrive or operate with success, since they 
include most of the eligible college women of the commu- 
nity. They very often will not join as a branch, since 
their own membership includes women who are not eligible 
to A. A. U. W. 

Some do not believe in an “intellectual aristocracy.” 
This was the reason given by one group of college women 
for refusing to organize. 

Many feel that the A. A. U. W. is too sectional in scope 
and operation—that it is not national in viewpoint though 
it is so in name. Consequently they prefer a local club. 

Some branches which have taken in a large number of 
new members this year thought it unwise to make any 
further attempt to secure new members this spring, since 
they felt it would be too difficult to assimilate more in one 
year. They felt that it is better to acquire new members 
more slowly, and thus to be able to hold them. 

There was quite a general feeling that branches were 
handicapped by the lack of a definite and broad national 
policy which would appeal to college women of all types of 
mind and training—young and old, professional, home 
makers, society women, teachers, the wealthy, the much 
less so, etc. 

The dues are too heavy, say many. It takes much 
explanation to prove to some that an intangible something 
is of as great value as something which one can receive in 
her hand in exchange for her $2. 


These objections can be summed briefly under 
three points—dues, method of admitting colleges, 
need of national policy and program. 

As a result of this study and the facts which have 
come to light during the campaign, the membership 
director will offer some suggestions. They are not 
put in the form of recommendations since those re- 
quire discussion and vote, and there is not time for 
either to-night. So they are given as suggestions 
which, it is hoped by the membership director, will 
be taken to the branches for discussion and study. 


1. A definite constructive policy of publicity should be 
made both for the benefit of the public and of the A. A. 
U. W. itself. The change of name has put the Association 
almost in the class of new organizations, and much pub- 
licity is required to make the new name known. The 
public knows too little also of the object and the accom- 
plishment of the A. A. U. W. The Association, itself, is 
astoundingly ignorant regarding itself—its history, objects, 
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and achievements—and of the college world in general. 
Two hundred and forty-two branches located in 47 states 
does not of itself signify a national organization. There 
must also be unity of knowledge, effort and goal. 

2. All plans should include a definit2 attempt to amal- 
gamate the two very opposite types of thinking in the 
Association. These could perhaps best be designated as 
the ultraconservative and the liberal types of minds; or, 
perhaps, as those who look backward to what has been 
and those who look forward to what could be. 

3. Cobperation is suggested, with the existing national 
college organizations, enrolling some 100,000 college 
women. Some have accomplished as much as the A. A. 
U. W. Some have remarkably fine endowment plans 
worked out covering existing endowments up to $75,000. 
All publish larger magazines than the A. A. U. W. Some 
support scholarships for use at home or abroad. Most 
have loan funds. All are interested in international work, 
and some are supporting educational projects here and 
abroad. Many have made special study of various phases 
of college life and curricula by means of personal investiga- 
tion. Practically all have given the A. A. U. W. pub- 
licity this year and are more than willing to codperate in 
anything pertaining to college life and conditions. 

4. The suggestion is offered that the Constitution be 
simplified. At present ten kinds of membership are men- 
tioned, and it is often quite difficult for new branches to 
interpret these. The same applies to existing branches. 
According to the Constitution, the curious situation exists 
in which one officer is chairman of the committee which 
names her successor. If she wishes to succeed herself, it is 
embarrassing to her. If the committee should wish to 
recommend some one else, it is embarrassing to them. The 
Constitution is too complicated for running the business of 
the Association smoothly. A committee to study this mat- 
ter during the year and report at convention might help. 

5. A revision is suggested of the standards for accrediting 
colleges aside from the scholastic requirements. These 
should be sufficiently elastic to cover the many types of 
colleges and universities in this country. The Association 
has told state colleges, teachers’ colleges, technical col- 
leges, that they cannot be considered until each type men- 
tioned organizes with the rest of its kind, and rates all of 
that kind scholastically; yet on the A. A. U. W. accredited 
list now appear the names of two state colleges, two tech- 


nical colleges and one teachers’ college. Circumstances 


WASHINGTON, D. C., IN 1924 


This was the decision based upon the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the place for the 


next convention. In view of the fact that much 
time and great effort will be devoted this year to 
raising money to clear all indebtedness on the 
National Headquarters, it seemed quite fitting that 
the next convention should be held in Washington, 
with the opportunities given for all delegates to see 
their own Headquarters and Clubhouse. No con- 
vention has been held in Washington since the pur- 


differ so greatly among institutions—the large state uni- 
versity and the small denominational girls’ college of the 
south, for example—that any basis must be elastic enough 
to include both. One hard and fast standard is manifestly 
unfair. 

6. The definite policy which is badly needed will now 
probably be taken care of with the adoption of the educa- 
tional secretary’s plans. 

7. The suggestion is offered that if ever another mem- 
bership campaign is undertaken, more and more appro- 
priate time be allowed for preparation before the campaign 
itself begins; that the summer months be utilized for the 
completion of printed material, securing of assistants, or- 
ganization, etc.; that eligible lists of colleges be ready at the 
beginning of the campaign instead of at the end; that a 
different method be employed, since the present plan in- 
volved a great deal of overlapping of the work of the 
executive secretary and the membership director, and by 
avoiding this time and money could be saved the Associa- 
tion; also that the JourNAL be edited during a campaign by 
one who is not also a campaign director, since this involves 
loss of valuable time because of the necessity for the editor 
to return at stated times to headquarters for editing and 
proof reading. 

8. The suggestion which seems most important to the 
membership director is that sometime provision be made 
for a field secretary or traveling officer—the name is im- 
material—some one person who shall spend her entire time 
visiting branches and organizing new ones. She should be 
equipped to tell them the many things they wish to know 
regarding the Association, and its aims, plans, programs, 
methods of functioning, etc. The personal contact with 
one individual who would know all parts of the country 
personally, their similarities and their differences, educa- 
tionally and otherwise, and who would also know the 
A. A. U. W. thoroughly in all its phases, would be of in- 
estimable value in unifying the Association and making it 
national in character as well as name. 

R. Louise Fircu. 


The work of the membership director ends Oc- 
tober 9. After that date the task of securing new 
members and new branches will again be conducted 
from the office of the executive secretary. The 
JOURNAL will also again be edited by the executive 
secretary. 


chase of the present building. A number of very 
tempting invitations were given by branches in 
various parts of the United States, and had it not 
been for the Clubhouse, the decision would have been 
difficult for the committee to make. 


ANOTHER FELLOWSHIP 


A last minute wire from Mrs. Bernard says: 
“Announce Spanish Fellowship for coming winter. 
Includes board and tuition at University of Madrid. 
Holder should arrive by October first.” 
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PLANS SUGGESTED BY EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY BECOME POLICY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


(The following report of the educational secretary as the result of her year’s study was adopted, after much discussion, as the National 


Educational Program of the A. A. U. W. 


HE educational secretary, as chairman of the 

Committee on Educational Policies, has had 
before her this year, as perhaps her chief duty, the 
task of finding some big education project for the 
Association. In fact this was nominated in the 
bond! The Association has felt that it needs a 
“cause,” not only to make its activities more potent 
and effective, not only because it is through the 
attraction of some special and important task alone 
that we may hope to hold our membership and in- 
crease it, but because a great body of college women 
such as ours must take its place beside other na- 
tional organizations in a definite and important 
program of work. Our membership in the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women commits us 
to an international program. We are to consider a 
great new plan of fellowship endowment. If we are 
to take the part, also, that is required of us in our 
own country’s affairs, we must have a definite share 
in the educational reconstruction that is going on in 
our country. 

Countless suggestions have been made for our 
work. If I should include here all of the studies, 
movements, plans, reforms, that have been held by 
one person or another to be our special task, they 
would fill a book. It was necessary first to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the projects suggested in the 
report presented at the convention last year. Three 
projects were, you remember, discussed in that re- 
port: the necessary school project, a study of the 
careers of women Ph.D.’s, and an investigation of 
medical supervision and physical training for women 
in colleges and universities. The nursery school 
project, that is, the development of the educational 
methods for pre-school children, was intended to 
involve a concerted effort on our part to have the 
colleges offer training for experts in the education of 
young children, and in this connection to establish 
nursery schools as laboratories for discovering these 
educational methods. Interest in this period of 
childhood is growing within the Association and 
among educators and parents. Already several so- 
called nursery schools have been organized. A 
notable school of this kind is the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, of which Mrs. Helen T. Wooley is 
assistant director. Several articles on the pre-school 
child have appeared in the past year. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gesell of Yale are at work in this field. The interest 
in this age period grows out of the recognition of 
individual differences among children, the importance 
of the early years in the formation of habits, and out 


Because of its great importance it is given as presented by Mrs. Bernard.) 


of the new habit psychology. The problem of the 
pre-school child, then, is a problem of real scientific 
interest. I suggest that the branches interested in 
this problem obtain from the office of the educational 
secretary a bibliography on the subject, that they 
keep themselves informed of any efforts in their com- 
munities to establish schools for children of this age, 
and that they include in their programs for the 
coming year lectures on the pre-school child. 

A great deal of interest has been shown in the 
subject of the second proposed study, that we make 
an investigation of the medical service and physical 
education for women in our colleges and universities. 
In view of the fact, however, that the President’s 
Committee of Fifty on College Hygiene is now mak- 
ing an extended and comprehensive investigation of 
this matter in connection with both men and women 
students, it seems best to await these results before 
undertaking any enquiry of our own. 


One important purpose of the third study (the career of 
women holding the Ph.D. degree) is to have on file a com- 
plete report of the present location and occupation of all 
our most highly trained women who may be consulted 
when positions of importance are to be filled. 


The Bureau of Vocational Information in New 
York, through Miss Emma Hirth, has agreed to 
undertake this study, and will begin work on it early 
in the new year. Plans for this study will be worked 
out jointly by Miss Hirth and the office of the 
educational secretary. 

Of the three projects contained in the report of the 
last convention, one is already under investigation by 
another body; one will be studied by another group. 
The third, the nursery-school project, is offered for 
study by the branches. 

It is clear that the Association needs (as was stated 
in the committee report last year), “in order to focus 
its endeavors, some educational project which is of 
vital importance, and which university women are 
in a better position to carry out than any other 
group.” The report continued, “One of the first 
duties of an educational secretary would be to make 
a careful study of what would seem to be promising 
fields of educational endeavor and report back to the 
Board of Directors, or perhaps to the Association as 
a whole, for judgment.” As the outcome of this 
study (I have indicated in my report how it was 
made) I wish to propose that we devote ourselves for 


1 Journal of the American Association of University Women, 
July, 1922. 
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a period of from five to ten years to a program of 
work in public elementary education, training our- 
selves first by study and observation for leadership 
in our communities and then exerting that leadership 
in an intelligent and disinterested way in those com- 
munities. ‘The need for such help as we can give is 
present in every community in the country—the 
need for a group of trained leaders in each community 
who are informed as to modern educational tenden- 
cies, theories, standards, experiments, who know 
their own local schools, and who will interpret to the 
public, to the parents, taxpayers and others, the 
needs of the schools as the schools see them; who will 
make it their special task to understand the expand- 
ing, changing, progressing needs of the schools as 
they develop. Everywhere in this country the 
schools are undergoing change and revision. These 
changes are taking place far more slowly and pain- 
fully than they should and would if the public thor- 
oughly understood the nature of the changes and the 
reasons for them. Everywhere those who are con- 
cerned in these changes, whether they are teachers, 
superintendents, or laymen interested in their schools 
and education, find it a tremendous obstacle not to 
have an informed body of people with whom the 
terminology and ideas on modern education are 
familiar, who can understand and estimate the value 
of the changes proposed and who will stand back of 
good measures and help in carrying them through. 

Let me give you some instances of ignorance on 
the part of the public regarding the schools of today. 
Most conspicuous are the statements in the recent 
annual report of the president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation that education is too expensive because it 
includes too many frills and fancies. Another ex- 
ample is the casual remark of a man whom I met 
recently in Oakland, an employment agent for two 
lumber companies. He said: “I am a strong ad- 
vocate of education, but I don’t think much of the 
present schools.”” ‘To the question, “Why not?” he 
replied, “‘ Because they are not like the old schools.” 
(That is, they are unfamiliar, you see, and therefore 
bad.) His two concrete counts against them were, 
first, that a certain teacher in a public school could 
not recite the preamble to the Constitution, and that 
a high school boy, a recent graduate, did not know 
the capital of Nevada. I asked him if he could 
recite the preamble, and he said he could when he 
“ame out of school, anyway. In the best schools of 
the world one could always find abnormal instances, 
such as these. 

In a small town in New York, with which I am 
familiar, the school, although it is in a well-to-do 
community, is of inferior quality and difficult to 
improve because the school board and the patrons 
of the school are ignorant of what really constitutes 
a good school at the present time. Consequently 
there is overcrowding, poor teaching, lack of classifi- 


‘ation of the children, and the most meagre cut-and- 
dried curriculum. Nothing can be done for that 
school except through the education of the parents 
and school board, who may then themselves demand 
improvement. Everything else has been tried and 
has failed. Again, the attitude of the public to- 
wards experiments and innovations and even changes 
in public schools is so well known among educators 
that teachers of education often advise their students 
not to use special educational terminology such as 
“project method,” “natural methods,” “activities,” 
“problems,” because of the prejudice these terms 
excite in the minds of the public. The movement 
for retrenchment in expenditures for public schools 
which has already taken place in many communities 
is another symptom of ignorance of what constitutes 
a good school and of the value of education among 
other community activities. 

In Vermont and Connecticut a misguided economy 
on the part of the legislature has resulted in serious 
changes in the schools and in the personnel of the 
school boards. In Syracuse, the Board of Education 
was merely notified by the city council that $300,000 
must be dropped from the school budget. The re- 
cent attempt on the part of the Governor of Califor- 
nia to economize in school expenditures is another 
case in point. It is just here that the need is great 
for the interpretation of schools to the public by an 
informed, disinterested body, such as ours. 

Even more important, however, is the need of 
interpretation to the public of the changes that are 
going on in the schools themselves. Three significant 
developments in education today should be men- 
tioned. One of the most important is the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods of investigation into the 
study of educational and school problems. Such 
investigations have revealed a body of facts and 
conclusions of great significance for education. The 
work on spelling, on silent reading, and on native 
equipment of children should be known to us, and 
the results transmitted to the schools and interpreted 
to the public. A great body of fact that is not as yet 
generally available is in existence, and is constantly 
growing. The recognition of individual differences 
in children and the demands these differences make 
upon the teaching method and upon the materials of 
education constitutes another most important de- 
velopment in recent years. 

To come to elementary education itself, three 
important movements or tendencies in elementary 
education are visible at the present time. One is 
the discussion and discovery of aims and objectives, 
what the school is for, what are its aims; a second 
is discussion of teaching methods; a third is the 
revision of the materials, the content of the curricu- 
lum. There is no phase of elementary school work 
that needs more help and understanding than this 
third matter. It is just here that our branches can 
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make a very special contribution in their communi- 
ties. ‘The materials of education in the elementary 
schools, that is, what shall be taught, were chosen in 
another age and in a different world, to educate 
children for an utterly different kind of life. They 
are traditional instead of vital materials. ‘The hope 
of educators at the present time is to bring about as 
speedily as possible a revision of this content in the 
light of our present world and in the light of the 
findings of special investigations. 

Revision means in some cases the scrapping of 
much that was once valuable but is now useless; it 
means in some cases the redistribution of material 
between the grades; it means the introduction, as a 
result of definite investigation, of useful new mate- 
rials, especially in the fields of the social studies. It 
means finally and chiefly the adjustment of curricu- 
lum material to the needs of children, varied, flexible, 
mobile as they are, with a view to realizing their 
potentialities. Our changing world and the new 
facts about human nature which the psychologist, 
psychiatrist, pediatrist and others have given us 
recently, have revised our objectives in the education 
of children. A standardized, uniform curriculum is 
no longer desirable, when individual differences are 
recognized. What one child can do another cannot 
do; what fits one child does not fit another. The 
interesting exercise of fitting square pegs into round 
holes is no longer profitable or possible. 

The special task I propose is, first, that each branch 
of our Association through study and direct observa- 
tion in the schools come to a vivid realization of what 
elementary education is as it goes on and what it 
might be; second, that each branch take the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting these facts and their 
studies to the community and arousing the interest 
of every member of their community who has any 
sort of connection with education or the schools. 
That is a hard task. It is hard because it is not easy 
to arouse interest in education at all. It is hard be- 
cause it is easier to speak of and to secure an under- 
standing of superficial facts in our schools such as 
overcrowding, absence of playgrounds, lack of 
teachers, inadequate school buildings, than it is to 
speak of the more subtle educational needs and 
tendencies. 

‘The method and steps I suggest are these: That 
each branch devote itself first to study of modern 
educational tendencies, and its concepts and termi- 
nology. Education has changed amazingly in the 
last five years. We are unfamiliar with these 
changes. Without a definite study first, we can do 
nothing in any field of education. Bibliographies can 
be supplied from my office, and outlines or sugges- 
tions for study can be made. ‘The second step is the 
study of the schools themselves, observation of what 
is going on, discussion of needs, as the supérintend- 
ents and teachers see them. ‘The final step comes in 


the working out locally of ways and means of intro- 
ducing, where it is absent, of furthering and speeding 
up where it has begun, the revision of curriculum 
content. A great opportunity is open to us here to 
make an important contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of education in this country, and hence of 
community life. 

The world is undergoing a slow and painful recon- 
struction. Our vision of what we might be, par- 
ticularly of what our community life might be, i 
leagues ahead of our practice. If we can help the 
school to find its place in the development of com- 
munity life we shall be helping to answer what is 
perhaps the fundamental question today—the ques- 
tion whether America can control her civilization. 
“Whether we wish to do so or not, we are obliged 
to take hold of the present world situation in one 
way or another. That situation is based upon a 
group of international problems of extraordinary 
complexity,” and in our own country upon a group 
of national problems of extraordinary social and 
economic complexity. Especially here in our coun- 
try technological development, development of me- 
chanical and technical controls have far outstripped 
our spiritual development, our capacity for codpera- 
tion, service, brotherhood. We have reached a kind 
of impasse in civilization. The ablest thinkers of 


the present day are agreed, I believe, that we can 
solve our extraordinarily complex international and 


national problems through education alone, educa- 
tion of a quality and kind that we have never had. 
They are agreed also that we must attack these prob- 
lems locally in our own communities; that we must 
gain, locally, the knowledge and experience necessary 
to deal with more difficult national and international 
problems. 

It is for these reasons that I urge as the first step 
in any program a study of facts. ‘To those who have 
lost it, I would say, revive your habit of systematic 
reading and study. The world demands it. Only 
through it shall we be in a position to listen intelli- 
gently to discussion of any subject. Only through 
it shall we be able to resist the great mass of propa- 
ganda, the conflict of opinion vs. opinion of every 
variety to which we are subject. 

So impressed am I on the one hand with the power 
and capacity that lies in our Association, and on the 
other with the need for a thinking, disinterested body 
of leaders within our local communities who will be 
interpreters of education to these communities, that 
I am confident that if you throw your power to the 
project I have suggested, in ten years, in five years, 
an important visible change will have come over the 
face of public elementary education in this country. 
The real question before us today is, What kind of 
an education do we wish for our children? For 
education is a summation of all experience a child 
has, not merely his school experiences. ‘The com- 
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munity educates its children. Whatever the com- 
munity is, that it gives to its children.”” The most 
significant program that any such group as ours 
could undertake is, first, ““to make our communities 
care enough about their children to plan, theoreti- 
cally, the sort of education they can believe in and 
work for; second, the organization of all forces that 
influence, that is, educate the children of the com- 
munity. It isin connection with this wider program, 
not limited by academic boundaries, that I see the 
greatest significance of the definite task before 
you. 

It is my hope, also, that the Association will 
always carry on some special piece of research and 
that it will make whatever contribution it may to the 
higher education of women. A very unusual oppor- 
tunity of this sort is offered to us through certain 
connections which it has been possible to make for 
the Association this year. The Commonwealth 
Fund of New York has a fund for educational re- 
search. One of its committees is undertaking the 
investigation of the different units of the educational 
system; a certain subcommittee of the main com- 
mittee is devoting itself to the elementary unit, with 
special reference to content. Another committee is 
engaged on secondary education. A_ third has 
already partially completed an investigation of the 
college of arts and sciences. 

This committee, of which Chancellor S. P. Capen 
is chairman, has invited us to codperate in a study of 
the woman’s college, or of woman’s higher education. 
Our relation to the committee could be either formal 
or informal. In either case, a plan would be drawn 
up by us similar to that already being used for men’s 
colleges, or modified to suit our needs. The plan 
would be submitted to the committee for their ad- 
vice. The investigation itself would then be carried 
on from my office. It is not yet certain what 
financial assistance we should receive. The prob- 
ability is, however, that traveling expenses and extra 
stenographic and office expenses necessary in working 
up the material would be supplied. My plan would 
be to get as many expressions of opinion as possible 
from the Association as to aspects of higher education 
for women in which they are interested, to ask 
definite advice on an outline of investigation from a 
committee appointed for that purpose and from 
others in the Association who are interested. 

I hope the Association will feel inclined to accept 
this invitation and to authorize me to undertake this 
piece of investigation. It is an opportunity for us. 
It is an entering wedge, I think, for reconstruction of 
the liberal college; it offers the beginning of a con- 
sideration of women’s higher education in which we 
should, I think, always take a leading and important 
part. It would also give the educational secretary 


a very unusual opportunity to increase her experience 
and knowledge of women’s education and to come in 
close touch with a very important educational in- 
vestigation. This experience should in turn be of 
great value to the Association. 

Another project has been suggested to us. A 
committee of the trustees of Smith College has asked 
us to make a study of policies in regard to promotion 
and tenure of members of faculties in colleges and 
universities. Such a study offers an opportunity to 
bring to light the facts as to the status of women in 
our colleges and universities. It is also a step in the 
direction of gaining more understanding of what is a 
vexed and difficult question. 

As one pauses to consider the three projects thus 
far presented, she realizes with appalling certainty 
that another war would knock any such program to 
pieces, that the fruits of our program would be lost 
and wasted in another catastrophe such as we have 
recently been through. Our program is not com- 
plete without a project in international relations. I 
propose, therefore, that each branch appoint a com- 
mittee on international relations whose business it 
shall be to arrange a round table for study of inter- 
national problems. Such close study is indispensable 
to any effective international understanding and 
codperation. The San Francisco Bay Branch has 
carried on such a study this year under the direction 
of Mrs. William Palmer Lucas. It has been so 
interesting and successful that a demand for addi- 
tional round tables has come from other groups in 
the city. One of the most valuable results of these 
round tables is the extension of the knowledge and 
understanding gained in one to other groups through 
the leaders trained in the first group. 

The following recommendations for the work of 
the Association are offered: 

1. That the Association devote itself for a period 
of five to ten years to a study of public elementary 
education, and that it help to put into effect the 
revision of curriculum demanded by modern edu- 
cation. 

2. That the Association undertake through the 
office of educational secretary a study of the educa- 
tion of women in the liberal arts college, in coépera- 
tion with a committee of the Commonwealth Fund 
of New York. 

3. That the Association make a study of policies 
in regard to promotion and tenure of college faculties 
as soon as its other work permits. 

4. That the branches form round tables for the 
study of international problems. 

5. That the branches study the problem of the 
pre-school age. 

FRANCES Fenton BERNARD, 
Educational Secretary. 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


NE very interesting feature of the convention 

were the exhibits on display during the entire 
convention. Inthe assembly hall, where the sessions 
were held, at Multnomah Hotel, was the branch 
educational display. This was arranged for and 
planned by the educational secretary. Various 
branches sent pictures, statistics, etc., to the Portland 
Branch, where a committee, with much care and 
labor, arranged them with artistic lettering, and in 
quite uniform style, on large mats which hung low 
on the walls of the room. At any time between 
sessions, delegates were seen studying these, taking 
notes on work accomplished by other branches, or 
hunting delegates to secure more details regarding 
certain items mentioned. This exhibit was not only 


INTERESTING 


beautiful to look at, but was instructive and enter- 
taining as well. 

In the public library, a few blocks away, space had 
been given the Portland Branch in which to arrange 
an exhibit of the colleges of the Northwest—pictures, 
year books, characteristic features, etc. This ex- 
hibit shared in popularity with the branch exhibit. 
Quite by chance, but, nevertheless, very appropri- 
ately, in the adjoining room at the library was a 
large exhibit of water-color paintings of the wild 
flowers of Oregon. The flowers were collected by the 
Head of the Botany Department of the University 
of Oregon, Professor Sweetser, and were reproduced 
in excellent water-color studies by his wife, who is 
a well known Pacific Coast artist. 


ITEMS FROM COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MANY ACTIVITIES ARE SPONSORED BY ASSOCIATION DURING PAST YEAR 


GLANCE at the names of the committees which 

gave reports at convention will convince one 

that the Association is working hard to cover the 
various phases of college life. 

The reports gave evidence of conscientious, pains- 


taking work on the part of the committees, and were 
very interesting as given at convention. They can- 
not be given in their entirety, but are summarized in 
the following pages. 


JOURNAL COMMITTEE 


The report of the Committee on the JourNAL 
advocated a quarterly magazine of 72 pages, divided 
as follows: 30 pages for general articles, 10 pages for 
editorials, correspondence, and news of colleges, 12 
pages for International Federation news, 20 pages 
for news of branches and the A. A. U. W. The 
report estimates that this could be done on a budget 
of $9,000, allowing $1,500 to $2,000 for the salary 
of an editor—half-time position; $500 for clerical 
help, ete. The committee advocated setting aside 
$.60 of each $2 dues for the publication of such a 
JOURNAL, which they would rename “The Univer- 
sity Review.” This report caused a great deal of 
discussion. The sentiment of the convention favored 
a smaller magazine issued more frequently—more of 
a news bulletin—and left the whole matter to the 
Board of Directors to decide. 


COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION OF COLLEGES 
The Committee on Recognition of Colleges has had 
a difficult task this year, since the scholastic rating 
agency which the A. A. U. W. adopted as a basis for 
accrediting colleges has not thus far provided a 


comprehensive list of institutions, and does not 
expect to be able to do so for possibly a year, or even 
longer. The problem which confronted this com- 
mittee, and on which it has been working for the 
past two years, is to find an agency which will 
conform to the needs of the A. A. U. W.—in other 
words, which can provide a list of colleges “(1) based 
on high standards carefully and uniformly applied, 
(2) growing with sufficient rapidity to recognize 
promptly an institution’s attainment of these stand- 
ards, (3) subject to revision at fairly frequent inter- 
vals.”” The American Council on Education and the 
American Association of Universities seemed the 
most possible of such agencies for a time, but the 
former has very definitely refused to undertake a 
national list of accredited higher institutions. The 
latter has in the past only considered institutions 
which have applied to it, and may not be able to 
alter this policy for some time. The committee has 
consulted all rating experts and all possible sources 
of information on the subject and, as a result, recom- 
mended to the convention that the A. A. U. W. use 
the regional rating agencies. ‘These are: 


1. The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

2. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in the Southern States. 

3. The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

4. The University of California. 


The first three agencies are functioning well. 
“There still remains the far West or Northwest, 
which is now in process of similar organization.”’ 
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For the present the University of California is recom- 
mended as the rating agency for this section, which 
includes California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington. The committee recommended 
also that institutions in “territory for which no 
regional rating agency now exists are not debarred 
by this provision from applying to the committee, nor 
is the Committee on Recognition debarred from 
recommending such institutions to the Association.” 

Kendric C. Babcock, who was for years chairman 
of the Committee on the Classification of Colleges 
and Universities, says of these agencies: 

The confidence which state officers of education, the 
Council on Medical Education, and similar bodies, some of 
which are charged with enforcement of legal requirements, 
have shown, has quickened the sense of responsibility of 
the regional association in the matter of accrediting and 
will, I believe, give better and better assurance that their 
lists in the future will be made according to sound stand- 
ards conscientiously enforced in an up-to-date fashion. 


Dr. S. P. Capen, former specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation, says: 


The regional accrediting bodies are really the only 
agencies in the country today that are actually equipped 
to pass upon the academic standing of collegiate institu- 
tions. Every one of them now, except the New England 
Association, has set up machinery of inspection. The 
procedure of every one of them is both firm and just. The 
lists which they annually prepare come nearer to recording 
the real number of institutions that are of genuine col- 
legiate rank than do any other publications anywhere. 
The recent action of the several regional bodies in the 
direction of unifying systems of inspection and of rating in 
accordance with recommendations of the American Council 
on Education has still further improved their work. To 
my mind the question hardly admits of argument. I feel 
confident that the A. A. U. W. will finally make itself 
ridiculous if it does not alter its policy. 


The A. A. U. W. itself is not in any way equipped 
to do the rating of collegiate institutions itself, and 
the problem of deciding how to handle this question 
has been a very serious one. The recommendations 
of this committee were adopted by the convention. 


COMMITTEE ON HousiIna 


The Committee on Housing, with Mrs. Edith E. 
Wood chairman, has made two investigations: One 
is the housing of college women, and the other is the 
general housing situation for families in cities. The 
committee finds that the housing situation for women 
students is very inadequately met, especially in tax- 
supported colleges. Furthermore, they find that 
boards of regents, legislatures, taxpayers and stu- 
dents do not realize this need. Several methods are 
suggested for meeting this situation financially, in- 
cluding the very important one of educating the 
public to insist upon appropriations. A committee 
from the Boston Branch made a study of the room 


registries for students in Boston and found the 
situation so serious in that there is a very great 
shortage of suitable homes for students in this and 
all large cities, that a special committee was ap- 
pointed to study the subject of Room Registries for 
Students as a part of the A. A. U. W. work. 

The Kansas City Branch, at the request of the 
Council of Social Agencies, provided a committee to 
investigate and help improve city housing conditions. 
The city was divided among a committee of nine, 
each studying thoroughly the situation in her section. 
The worst situations are handled first, through direct 
appeal to owners, Board of Health or Police Depart- 
ment, or other bodies competent to advise. All 
housing work, this committee says, has two objects in 
view: “One is to improve legislation. ‘The other is 
to interest a group of people in tearing out improper 
dwellings and replacing them with proper ones. 
With this object in view, we already are getting 
together some plans for very simple sanitary houses, 
to reach, if possible, the poorest class. These are 
designed, not so much for the poor workingman, as 
for the poor workingwoman who has to spend her time 
in the house.”” The committee plans, for the coming 
year, to offer the branches alternate programs of work 
along one or another of the links indicated above. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Research has felt its work 
handicapped by the inability to get branches to con- 
tribute to any given subject. Various studies are 
being made by local branches, but the committee 
feels that “if any one of these topics had been con- 
sidered by fifty or more groups and the results com- 
bined in a pamphlet discussing significant points of 
agreement or variation in different sections of the 
country, we could have produced a report of great 
social or economic value.” Two branches—Boston 
and Los Angeles—have made valuable studies re- 
garding the old-age support of gainfully employed 
women. Miss Van Horn of Mills College made a 
similar study for Alameda County, California. 
Since at least half of the A. A. U. W. members remain 
unmarried, and the majority of these are engaged in 
gainful employment, it was hoped that the subject 
would be one of general interest. Eighteen branches 
or college groups expressed a willingness to contribute 
to this study. Three of these local studies have been 
completed. An attempt will be made this year to 
gather material on the vocational interests of the 


A. A. U. W. members. 


ASSOCIATION TO AID SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BY 
WomMEN 


Mary Whiton Calkins, chairman of this commit- 
tee, reports that the most important action of this 
Association taken since the A. A. U. W. Convention 
of 1922, was the following: 


~ to. te Geese 
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That if the Ellen Richards Research Prize be not 
awarded in any given year, a grant equal to the value of 
the prize shall be made to some woman engaged in scien- 
tific research chosen from one of the following groups: 
Applicants for the prize; applicants for a grant; women 
nominated to the Prize Committee by a member of the 
Association. The grant shall be made only on the basis 
of submitted work and shall be used for the immediate 
continuation or completion of a definite piece of research. 


A grant of $1,000 was awarded in 1922 to Miss 
Ann Catherine Davis, Royal Holloway College, 
Surrey, England, to be used for continuing work on 
her special problem. The grant was made on the 
merits of the thesis presented in competition for the 
prize, entitled, “An Investigation of the Critical 
Electron Energies Associated with the Excitation of 
the Spectra of Helium and Their Significance in 
Relation to Certain Modern Views of the Stationary 
State of the Helium Atom.” In 1923 the Ellen 
Richards Prize was not awarded, but the Prize Com- 
mittee was requested “to reconsider the papers 
submitted with a view to discovering the possible 
candidates for a grant.” This award has not yet 
been made. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, reported both activity and accomplishment. 
Arrangements have been perfected for formal rec- 
ommendation of candidates for admission to Oxford, 
and similar negotiations are opened for the univer- 
sities of London and Cambridge. Committees have 
been organized to examine credentials of Oriental 
women desiring to study in the United States. The 
committee in China has issued a pamphlet giving 
very helpful information for those wishing to study 
in America. The committee considers it extremely 
important that some committee in the Orient should 
investigate qualifications of character, health, mental 
capacity, etc., of students who are to receive scholar- 
ship aid. They urge that undergraduate study be 
taken as far as possible in the homeland, and study 
abroad primarily be reserved for graduate work. 
The Latin-American countries are not as yet organ- 
ized for membership in the International Federation. 
A committee is translating a statement of the aims 
and purposes of the Federation into Portuguese and 
Spanish for distribution in the South American 
countries. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The International Federation of University Women 
considers that one of the most vital parts of its work 
is the establishment of International Fellowship, for 
improving educational methods and ideals of the 
nations and for promoting friendship among nations. 
Because of this, the Federation is planning to under- 
take as its prime object the raising of an Interna- 


tional Fellowship Fund of at least $1,000,000. This 
is to be raised by the national associations composing 
the Federation in proportion to their membership. 
Contributions will be received not only from mem- 
bers but from all public-spirited individuals possible. 
One half of the income from this fund will be used 
for fellowships to be allotted to the different coun- 
tries in proportion to the amount raised in each 
respectively. The other half shall include all income 
devoted to prize fellowships, and shall be used for 
awards based solely on individual merit, independent 
of nationality. The British Federation has already 
endorsed the plan, and the A. A. U. W. did so at the 
Portland Convention. 


FELLOwsHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Margaret Maltby, who has served for the 
past twelve years most acceptably on the Fellowship 
Committee, sent her final report to convention— 
final in that she finds it impossible to continue giving 
the necessary time involved. Her report was most 
interesting. Much of it was in the March JourNAL, 
including the award of the first International Fellow- 
ship. Eighty-two applications in all were received 
from the various countries for the various fellowships 
offered. This included 49 Americans, of whom nine al- 
ready have their Ph.D. degree, ten others having ful- 
filled all requirements for theirs, except their disserta- 
tions. The countries in which seventeen wished to 
study are: England, France, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Jerusalem and Scandinavia. Thirty-two wished to 
do research work in this country. The institutions 
from which they took their first degrees are dis- 
tributed over the entire United States—Barnard, 
Goucher, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Universi- 
ties of California, Michigan, Syracuse, Texas, 
Cincinnati, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
DePauw, Stanford, South Carolina, and Brown, 
Bates College, Beloit, Illinois College for Women, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Mississippi State 
College, Oberlin, Rockford, Saint Clara, State Col- 
lege of Albany, Trinity (Washington, D. C.), 
Trinity (Durham, N. C.), Wooster College, and 
Westhampton College. The number of applicants 
in the following major subjects were: History, 10; 
Chemistry (biological and colloidal), 7; education, 5; 
botany, English and French, language and literature, 
4 each; mathematics, 3; comparative literature and 
medical research, each 2; and 1 each in the follow- 
ing—bacteriology, economics, fine arts, philos- 
ophy, physics, political science, social service, and 
sociology. 

The report mentioned the work of the various 
Fellows, most of which has been reported in the 
JOURNAL. The Rose Sidgwick Fellow for this year, 
appointed by the British Federation, is Miss Grace 
Gilchrist, Demonstrator in the Department of Bot- 
any, University of Bristol, England. She is to come 
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to the University of Wisconsin for research on prob- 
lems dealing with the life histories of stem-inhabiting 
parasites, working under Professor L. R. Jones. 

The Committee cof Fellowships, in the light of its 
experience, feels that “now the direction in which 
the greatest inspiration to scholarly contribution lies 
is in the exchange of professors and in the support of 
several fellowships for advanced research.” 

This question of international] scholarships, fellow- 
ships, exchange of students and professors, was con- 


sidered a very vital one at the convention. Some 
even felt that this was the chief reason for the con- 
tinued existence of the A. A. U. W. The opinion 
seemed to be quite universal that through educa- 
tional avenues of one kind or another would come a 
better understanding of the ideals and customs of the 
various nations, and that such knowledge was 
essential to the solving of the world problems. The 
A. A. U. W. was unanimous in wishing to add its 
contribution through these avenues. 


WHAT THE SECTIONS ARE DOING 


TINUE reports of the sectional directors, of whom 
there are ten, were not read at convention, but 
were filed with the secretary. All reports show an 
interesting activity, in a great many interesting ways, 
mostly covering local situations. The special activ- 
ities, programs and committees of particular interest 
have been mentioned in the JouRNAL during the past 
year. Most of the sections have found the state 
organizations within the sections very satisfactory, 
and are attempting to organize the remaining states, 
where practicable. Many have definite plans for 
continuing the work of securing new members and 
establishing new branches this coming year. 
A summary of the statistical side of the sections 
is as follows: 


proposed regarding the “Appendix” in the Con- 
stitution, since it pertains entirely to the South, and 
it finally was passed. Arrangements were also 
discussed for a sectional meeting at Richmond, Va., 
at the time of the meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
Northeast Central Section discussed branch prob- 
lems, and came to a much better understanding of 
the varities to be met in each city. ‘The Northwest 
Central Section decided to hold a conference during 
the year. The Southeast Central Section cleared 
some misunderstandings regarding colleges on the 
probationary list, local memberships, ete. The 
Southwest Central Section discussed chiefly the re- 
lationship between branch and state, state and sec- 
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The sectional conferences held at convention dis- 
cussed a few problems of particular value individ- 
ually. The North Atlantic Section passed a motion 
requesting the new sectional director to form branches 
in the states now without them; discussed also the 
value of state organization. The South Atlantic 
Section devoted its meeting to the amendment 


tion, section and national organization. The Nerth 
and South Rocky Mountain sections considered 
the question of the Clubhouse at Washington, and 
how to meet the present deficit. The North Pacific 
Section discussed at length the admission of agri- 
cultural colleges and general standards of scholastic 
rating. 
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SOCIAL SIDE OF CONVENTION 


CONFERENCE OF TRUSTEES, DEANS AND PRINCIPALS AND ALUMNAE 


Three separate conferences were held simulta- 
neously, one each of the Trustees, the Deans, 
Principals and Professors, and the Alumnae Associa- 
tions. Following these a joint meeting was held of 
all three. The subjects discussed were as given in 
the program. Just what part the alumnae should 
play in the affairs of their colleges is difficult to 
decide. Various points and various angles were 
given, by the alumnae themselves, and by the trus- 
tees. Situations differ so greatly in different types 
of colleges and universities that no definite relation 
which would apply everywhere could be defined. 


Alumnae were urged to be ready with help and 
friendliness based upon knowledge of present condi- 
tions, but to carefully avoid officiousness and over- 
zealous but misdirected energy and loyalty. The 
curriculum, in the abstract, received much attention, 
as it is doing everywhere in the educational world 
today. Opinions were expressed quite freely re- 
garding the needs of today in the college curriculum, 
what it does and does not do. In view of the adop- 
tion of the educational secretary’s report, this dis- 
cussion is but the forerunner of many more on the 
same subject. 


SOCIAL SIDE OF CONVENTION 


DELEGATES ENJOY VARIED FORMS OF ENTERTAINMENT INTERSPERSED AMONG THE 
BUSINESS SESSIONS 


EVERAL opportunities were afforded the con- 
vention visitors for enjoying the hospitality of 
the Portland Branch, and friends of theirs, during 
the convention week. On Monday night, July 16, 
Dr. and Mrs. Scholz, the former being president of 
Reed College, entertained the delegates at a reception 
at their home. The guests were given a glimpse of 
Reed College, its campus and the residence section 
of that vicinity, on the way to the reception. In the 
receiving line at the reception were Dr. and Mrs. 
Scholz, Miss Ada Comstock, President of A. A. U. W., 
and Mrs. A. W. Cooper, President of the Portland 
Branch. Members of the Portland Branch pre- 
sided at the table in the dining room, and Reed 
College girls assisted about the parlors as hostesses. 
At dinner time, on July 18, group dinners were 
held in various places—private homes, University 
Club, tea rooms, ete. Here various college clubs 
entertained the visiting alumnae from their own 
colleges. Sorority members dined their visiting 
sisters from various colleges; alumnae from all in- 
stitutions in one state entertained visitors from that 
state, and so on. These reunions were greatly 
enjoyed. 

The banquet on Thursday night, July 19, should 
be classed as a social event, for this was the only 
formal dinner held, and at this were the guests from 
foreign countries, who added so greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the convention with their interesting talks and 
impressions of this—to them—foreign Jand, and 
their expressions of interest and friendliness. This 


banquet was held at the Multnomah Hotel, and was 
quite the largest affair of the convention, for this was 
the occasion when Portland friends were also guests. 

The last social affair of the convention was the 
trip up the Columbia Highway on Friday, July 20. 
Autos left the hotel at two o’clock and stopped at 
Multnomah Falls, and wherever the guests wished to 
catch a glimpse of a waterfall, or a view up the river, 
and then went on to Eagle Creek, a wooded stream, 
with just the right spot among the trees for the 
tables for an outdoor dinner. The Portland mem- 
bers had hoped to be able to show the visitors their 
prize mountain—Mt. Hood—but a fog, or haze, kept 
it obscured during the whole convention time. 
However, snowy Mt. Adams, over on the Washing- 
ton side, came out in full view as the guests rode along 
the highway, as though trying to lure them over to 
that side of the river. 

After dinner and last bits of conversation, the 
autos began their homeward trip, stopping for the 
sunset coloring on the river, or the distant hills, or 
the evening purples, low down on the river. Some 
took the trip home slowly enough to catch the night 
lights of the city on the various hills. Each felt a 
thrill of satisfaction that this wonderful highway 
was not a bit of the Northwest, but a part of “‘my 
own country.” The many expressions of delight 
during the afternoon were sufficient evidence to the 
hostesses of the afternoon—the Portland Branch— 
that the highway trip had been greatly appreciated 
and enjoyed. 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED AT CONVENTION 
DR. AURELIA H. REINHARDT TO BE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


EVERAL changes occurred at convention in the 

personnel of the officers of the A. A. U. W. 
Miss Ada Comstock, who had served two years as 
president, felt it necessary to resign this position at 
this time, in order to devote her time exclusively to 
her new position as president of Radcliffe College. 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, the vice-president, was 
elected president to fill Miss Comstock’s unexpired 
term. ‘This necessitated a new vice-president. The 
director for the Northeast Central Section, Mrs. 
Adams, and the director of the Northwest Central 
Section, Mrs. Richardson, had been obliged to resign 
during the year, because of illness, and these offices 
required new officers for the unexpired terms. Both 
vacancies had been filled during the year until con- 
vention time, by the Board of Directors, and these 
appointees were elected at convention. The record- 
ing secretary, the treasurer, and the other five 
sectional directors were elected in regular compliance 
with the constitutional terms for these offices. 

It has been impossible in the short time before the 
copy was due for this JourRNAL to obtain a sketch of 
the new officers, the college from which each was 
graduated, her career in A. A. U. W., or even in some 
cases the street address. ‘These were not reported 
at convention by the Nominating Committee, and 


this information will doubtless appear in a later 
JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Reinhardt, the new president, is well known 
in A. A. U. W., since she has been filling the position 


of vice-president for the past two years. She was 
one of the five voting delegates at the meeting of the 
International Federation of University Women in 
Paris in 1922. A sketch of her career was given in a 
recent issue of the JouRNAL, in the column headed, 
“Who’s Who in A. A. U. W.” 

Miss Frances Perkins and Mrs. Guy S$. Ford were 
appointed by the Board of Directors, during the 
year, to take the places of their predecessors, who 
had resigned. ‘They have done excellent work this 
year, and are well known in their sections. 

Mrs. A. W. Cooper, Sectional Director for the 
North Pacific Section, has been president of the 
Spokane (Wash.) Branch, and was president of the 
Portland Branch, the past year. She was chairman 
of the convention arrangements for Portland, and is 
thoroughly qualified for her new position. 

Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, who has acceptably filled 
the position of recording secretary for the past term, 


is the new director for the Southwest Central Section. 
Miss Louise Nardin was réelected chairman of the 
Committee on Recognition of Colleges. The Com- 
mittee on Standards was merged with this committee. 
The Nominating Committee at convention pre- 
sented the following names for offices, and the entire 
slate was elected without opposition: 


President, Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt (California Univer- 
sity), Mills College, Calif. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Helen T. Wooley, Assistant Director 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. H. W. Vernon, New York. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Albert Ross Hill, 52nd and Summitt 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors: 

North Atlantic Section, Mrs. Learned Hand, New York. 
Northeast Central Section, Miss Frances Perkins (Wis- 

consin University), 95 Sheboygan Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Northwest Central Section, Mrs. Guy S. Ford (Wisconsin 
University), 517 Essex Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southwest Central Section, Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, 5370 
Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

North Rocky Mountain Section, Mrs. Martin Hutchins, 
Missoula, Mont. 

North Pacific Section, Mrs. A. W. Cooper (Radcliffe), 625 
Gerald Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

South Pacific Section, Miss Emma Noonan, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Chairman Committee on Recognition of Colleges and 
Committee on Standards, Miss Louise Nardin, Dean 
of Women, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Miss Ruth French, who has filled the position of 
executive secretary, for the past year, was obliged to 
resign because of ill health Miss Mina Kerr (Smith 
College) was appointed by the Board of Directors as 
her successor. Miss Kerr filled the position of Dean 
of Women at Milwaukee-Downer College for several 
years, and has the past few years filled a similar 
position at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. She 
attended the convention at Portland, and left im- 
mediately at its close to give a course of lectures at 
New York University in the summer session. 
Miss Kerr was a member of the Milwaukee Branch 
of the A. A. U. W. for some years, and very active 
in that branch when it bought its beautiful and 
beautifully located Clubhouse. While living at Nor- 
ton, Mass., she was a member of the Boston Branch. 
She began her duties as executive secretary in 
Washington on September first. 





MOTIONS PASSED AT CONVENTION 


DIGEST OF THE BUSINESS CONDUCTED IN PORTLAND, JULY 16-21, 1923 


HE motions which were passed at convention, 
committing the A. A. U. W. to certain definite 
courses or policies, are condensed into the following 
statements, for reference: 
1. The question of size, frequency of issue, and 
is referred to 


character of content of the JouRNAL, 
the Board of Directors for decision. 

2. A new rating agency for scholastic acceptance 
was adopted by the A. A. U. W. 

Hereafter, ‘in passing upon colleges and univer- 
sities which give a degree in liberal arts, the Asso- 
ciation requires that the institution shall be included 
in the approved list made by that one of the following 
agencies that is in its respective region.” 

I. The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

II. The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in the Southern States. 

III. The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

IV. The University of California; this to be the 
agency in the West and Northwest not covered by 
some other association adjudged satisfactory by 
the committee. Institutions in territory for 
which no regional agency now exists, may be 
recommended by the A. A. U. W. Recognition 
Committee. 

3. The following colleges were added to the list 
whose graduates are eligible for national membership: 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

‘Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 

Converse College, Spartansburg, S. C. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Westhampton College, Richmond, Va. 

The four last are removed from the list of southern 
colleges accepted provisionally when the Southern 
Association and A. C. A. united in 1921. 

4. Appendix A of the Constitution was revised to 
read: 

During a probationary period of five years, be- 
vinning with 1921, graduates of the colleges recog- 
nized by the Southern Association, but not by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, shall be accepted 
for national membership, the understanding being 
that if, at the end of that period, these colleges have 
not met the requirements of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, their graduates will no 
longer be received for national membership. In the 
territory formerly covered by the Southern Associa- 
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tion, the ruling contained in the Constitution of the 
Southern Association, in regard to associate mem- 
bership, shall continue in force for the probationary 
period of five years, 7.e., that associate members shall 
have completed two years of work in a college 
recognized by the Southern Association. 

5. The work of the Public Education Committee 
is to be merged with that of the educational secretary, 
and the committee is to be discontinued. 

6. The Board of Directors is asked to confer with 
the Chinese Minister regarding the possibility of 
having a certain proportion of the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund used in the education of Chinese women, 
whether at home or abroad. 

7. The A. A. U. W. approved of the tentative plan 
for international fellowships presented to the Council 
of the International Federation of University Women, 
details of the plan to be worked out by a committee 
prior to the conference next summer. 

8. The convention approved the plan of the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocal Relations which shall study, 
during the coming year, the work of organizations 
carrying on activities similar to those of the A. A. 
U. W., details of the work and scope of this com- 
mittee to be worked out by the Board of Directors. 

9. The Association endorsed a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with Federal aid. 

10. The A. A. U. W. voted to coéperate in the 
matter of the American Peace Award, “created by 
Edward Bok, and offering $100,000 for the best 
practicable plan whereby the United States may 
coéperate with other nations for achievement and 
preservation of world peace.”’ A committee is to be 
appointed by the Board of Directors to prepare a 
plan to be entered in competition from the A. A. U. W. 

11. The Association accepted the administration 
of a $1,000 fellowship to be paid each year by the 
Phi Mu Sorority, and also one of $1,000 to be paid 
by Pi Lambda Theta Education Honorary Sorority. 
The latter is to be awarded “‘to a woman holding the 
master’s degree who has done significant work in 
educational research, and who has a definite plan for 
further research in the field of education.” 

12. The A. A. U. W. raised by subscription and 
pledges at convention the sum of about $28,000 
toward the purchase of the National Headquarters 
and Clubhouse in Washington, and voted to raise by 
subscription the remainder of the necessary $214,000 
to complete the purchase of the building, by the time 
of the next convention, in April, 1924. The deficit 
is to be apportioned among the sections according to 
their membership, the amounts pledged at conven- 
tion to be deducted from their respective quotas. 
The Association further voted that as soon as the 
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purchase is completed and the building paid for, all 
national members of the Association shall automati- 
cally become members of the National Clubhouse. 

13. It was voted by the Association that the sug- 
gestions in the report of the membership director be 
recommended for consideration to the Board of 
Directors. 

14. The convention voted “that on any legislative 
bill or principle which has not been submitted to the 
branches for consideration at least three months 
before the annual convention, no endorsement shall 
be given without a two-thirds vote of the delegates 
to the convention.” 

15. The convention voted “to confine the Federal 
legislative activity of the A. A. U. W. to the educa- 
tional field, with exceptions and emergencies,” and 
also “to be ready to sponsor, by active work, all 
endorsements made by it.” 

16. The convention accepted and adopted the 
proposed budget as prepared by the treasurer. 
This provides for a salary of $4,000 for each of the 
two Washington secretaries—educational and execu- 
tive; $6,000 for each of these secretaries for office and 
traveling expenses, including office rent, stenograph- 
ers, etc.; $5,000 for publications; $5,000 for an 
assistant to the treasurer, including the necessary 
office equipment and assistants in Washington; $100 
each for expenses for the vice-president and each of 
the ten sectional directors; $500 for traveling ex- 
penses for the president, and the same for the 
executive secretary. The remainder is apportioned 
for miscellaneous expenses, contingent fund, dues to 
various organizations, like the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, etc. 

17. The convention voted to remain a member of 
the National Council of Women until after the 1925 
convention, since the A. A. U. W. was a member of 
this organization when the invitation was extended 
to the International Convention to meet in this 
country in 1925. This convention will bring many 
foreign women to the United States. 

18. The A. A. U. W. voted to recommend to its 
branches, through individual groups, “‘the study 
and informal experiment in the simpler types of 
coéperation for home service,” and that a subcom- 
mittee be appointed by the Board of Directors, with 
the advice of Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes, who made the 
original motion, to codperate with the secretary of 
education and deposit with her their findings. 

19. By the adoption of the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the Association committed itself to 
endorse, aside from courtesy resolutions, the follow- 
ing bills and projects: 

1. An amendment to the Vocational Act pro- 
viding for increased appropriations for instruction 
in home economics (Fess Amendment in last 
Congress). 

2. A national physical education bill providing 


for extension of physical education of children in 
states through federal aid towards the preparation 
and payment of supervisors and teachers (Fess- 
Capper Bill in last Congress). 

3. A bill providing for the transfer of the Inter- 
departmental Society of Hygiene Board to the 
Department of Justice. 

4. The acceptance of the Maternity and Infancy 
Act by the State Legislatures (Sheppard-Towner 
Act). 

5. A teachers’ salary bill providing for an in- 
crease in salaries for teachers of the District of 
Columbia not affected by the reclassification 
legislation passed by the last Congress. The 
teachers’ salary bill has been endorsed already in 
principle under reclassification of government 
employees. 

6. A compulsory education and school census 
bill for the District of Columbia, such having been 
endorsed twice under the description of a model 
child labor law for the District of Columbia (Cap- 
per-Focht Bill in the last Congress). 

7. A child labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

8. The participation of the United States in a 
permanent court of international justice. 

9. A resolution to “petition, urge and request 
the President of the United States at the earliest 
possible date to present to the Senate of the 
United States the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, for ratification on such terms as will be 
consistent with our Constitution and consonant 
with the dignity and honor, the moral responsi- 
bility and power of our Republic.” 

Other resolutions passed are these: 

10. The Association “recommends where prac- 
ticable the union of branches of the Association and 
college clubs, as a basis of economy of effort, and a 
centralization cf the varied interests of University 
women—social, civic, educational and interna- 
tional.” 

11. The A. A. U. W. “recommends to colleges 
within its membership the provision of an inte- 
grated body of courses preparing for parenthood, 
child training, and social and civic responsibility.” 

12. The Association records its approval of and 
interest in the project of the restoration of the 
Library of the University of Louvain as a “free 
gift and testimonial of fellowship from individuals, 
organizations and institutions representing the 
scholarship of America.” 

13. The convention recommends that the A. A. 
U. W. “individually and as an organization in- 
vestigate this problem of textbooks in our own 
country and recommend to the other members of 
the International Federation of University Women, 
an investigation in their own countries—and that 
this Association with the other members of th 
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MOTIONS PASSED AT CONVENTION 


International Federation of University Women, if 
they so will, bring this matter to the attention of 
the Commission on Intellectual Coéperation of the 

League of Nations, to the end that this Commission 

make a revision of these textbooks in the interests 

of scholarship and truth, an immediate objective.” 

14. The A. A. U. W. recommends providing for 
the appointment of a committee to make a survey 
of the textbook situation in this country and to 
report its findings to the Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation of the League of Nations, if they so 
desire. 

15. The Association endorsed the following 
resolutions adopted by the World Conference on 
Education, held in San Francisco June 28-July 6, 
1923: 

That it be recommended to the various govern- 
ments of the world that Educational Attaches be 
provided for all embassies and legations, to the end 
that the educational experience of each nation be 
quickly made available to all other nations. 

That each of the various governments of the 
world be requested to appropriate a reasonable sum 
available for scholarships for mature graduate 
students of education desiring to study in foreign 
countries. 

That the International Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations formed at the World Confer- 
ence undertake at once a study of ways and means 
to assist national educational bodies to make sure 
that the information obtained by school children 
about other countries is presented to them with 
scrupulous honesty and in a spirit of fairness and 
good will. 

That the 18th of May, which commemorates the 
opening of the first Hague Conference, be observed 
each year by the schools of the world as Interna- 
tional Good Will Day. 

16. The Association accepts the invitation of 
the League of Women Voters to take part in its 
campaign for efficient citizenship, which is to bring 
out 75 per cent of the vote that could have been 
cast in 1920 at the 1924 election, and “recommends 
to the branches that they codperate in whatever 
way they think best to bring it to a successful 
issue.” 

20. The convention voted that the proposed 
amendments to the By-laws and the revision of the 
Constitution be referred to a committee, the recom- 
mendatiens of which shall be reported for action at 
the time of the next convention. 

21. The Association voted to accept the recom- 
mendations of the educational secretary regarding a 
national educational policy, the same being given in 
detail elsewhere in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


AN EXPLANATION 


The following letter received by the Editor since 
the close of the convention, is self-explanatory: 


At the closing meeting of the conference of the A. A. U. 
W., held on Friday, July 20th, in Portland, Oregon, it so 
happened that we, the undersigned, were named as au- 
thors of a resolution which read as follows: 


““Wuereas, the work of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was that of obtaining for women the same intel- 
lectual advantages as those given to men—an end now 
largely accomplished, and 

“WuHeErEAS, the traditional college education does not 
sufficiently meet all the needs of women in the modern 
world, therefore 

“* Be it Resolved, that this Association recommend to the 
colleges within its membership, the provision of an in- 
tegrated body of courses preparing for child training and 
social and civic responsibilities.” 


As we feel that this resolution, as adopted, represents a 
point of view which we do not hold, we should be very 
grateful if you would give us an opportunity to present 
our intention. 

The resolution which we tendered the Committee on 
Resolutions read as follows: 


““WHEREAS, the avowed purpose of woman’s education 
is to help the individual to develop her innate capacities 
and to orient herself in nature, as well as to develop her 
mind as an instrument and to equip herself with knowledge 
and a cultural background, 

“* Be it Resolved, that this Association recommend to the 
colleges within its membership, the provision of under- 
graduate courses or a graduate department of research in 
the affairs of the home regarded as a social unit.” 


We think it worth while to call attention to the difference 
in the two preambles as they represent a clear divergence 
of view as to the purpose of women’s education. We do 
not believe that women were first educated as men and 
should now be educated as women. We do, on the other 
hand, believe that, as human beings, they should have all 
the intellectual opportunities available, with a slight dif- 
ference in emphasis based upon a difference in the demands 
which life will make of them. We believe, also, that these 
demands require for the woman certain specific courses, 
such as Child Psychology and the Chemistry of Nutrition 
which need not, however, be considered as exclusively a 
feminine prerogative. In fact, we should like to see our 
young men exposed to the same courses. 

We should like, also, to point out that our resolution 
recommended a Graduate Department of Research in the 
affairs of the home regarded as a social unit as we believe 
that the establishment of such a department could con- 
stitute a unique and essential contribution to the welfare 
of society. 

(Signed) Erne, Purrer Howes. 
Eva vom Baur Hanst. 
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PEACE AWARD 


CREATED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


OFFERING ONE HunpRED THousaND Do.iars ($100,000) 


HIS Award will be given to the author of the 

best practicable plan by which the United States 
may cobperate with other nations to achieve and pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

The Award is offered in the conviction that the 
peace of the world is the problem of the people of 
the United States, and that a way can be found by 
which America’s voice can be made to count among 
the nations for peace and for the future welfare and 
integrity of the United States. 

Tue Purpose of the Award is to give the American 
people from coast to coast a direct opportunity to 
evolve a plan that will be acceptable to many groups 
of our citizens, who, while now perhaps disagreeing 
as to the best method of international association, 
strongly desire to see America do its share in the 
prevention of war and the establishment of comity 
among the nations of the earth. 


Four Susstp1iary AWARDS 


Since the plan finally selected by the Jury may be 
a composite of more than one plan, there are also 
offered, in addition, second, third, fourth and fifth 
awards of five thousand dollars ($5,000) each for any 
plans or portions of plans used by the Jury of Award 
in a composite plan. 

If the Jury accepts one plan in full, making no 
additions to it from other plans, no subsidiary awards 
will be made. 


CONDITIONS OF AWARD 


Qualifications of Contestants 


The contest is open to every citizen of the United 
States, by birth or naturalization. 

Plans may be submitted either by individuals or 
by organizations of every kind, national, state or 
local. ’ 

Scope of the Plan 


The winning plan must provide a_ practicable 
means whereby the United States can take its place 
and do its: share toward preserving world peace, 
while not making compulsory the participation of the 
United States in European wars, if any such are, in 
the future, found unpreventable. 

The plan may be based upon the present covenant 
of the League of Nations or may be entirely apart 
from that instrument. 


Time and Manner of Payment of Award 


The purpose of the Award is twofold: first, to 
produce a plan; and secondly, to insure, so far as may 
be, that it will be put into operation. 


The Award is, therefore, to be made in two pay- 
ments: fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) will be paid 
to the author of the winning plan as soon as the Jury 
of Award has selected it. The second fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000) will be paid to the author if and 
when the plan, in substance and intent, is approved 
by the United States Senate; or if and when the Jury 
of Award decides that an adequate degree of popular 
support has been demonstrated for the winning plan. 

The question of whether amendments which may 
be made in the Senate materially affect the intent of 
the plan submitted, and the acceptance or rejection 
of these amendments are left entirely to the judgment 
of the Jury of Award. 

The second half of the Award or fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000) shall not be deemed to have been 
won unless the conditions above mentioned as to the 
approval of the plan shall be fulfilled on or before 
March 4th, 1925. 

The subsidiary awards are to be paid upon the 
same basis as the principal award; that is, twenty- 
five hundred dollars ($2,500) will be paid to the 
author at the time the first fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) is paid, and the remaining twenty-five 
hundred dollars ($2,500) if and when the composite 
plan, in substance and intent, shall have been ac- 
cepted by the Senate of the United States; or if and 
when the Jury of Award decides that an adequate 
degree of popular support has been demonstrated for 
the winning plan. 


Form of Plan 


Plans submitted should not be in the form of bills, 
resolutions, or treaties suitable for presentation to 
the Senate. 

The paper submitted may include not only the 
exposition of the plan, but also argument for it. 

A summary of not exceeding five hundred words 
must accompany every plan. 


Length 

The total number of words submitted, exclusive 
of the summary, must not exceed five thousand 
(5,000). 

Rules for Contestants 

Only one plan may he submitted by any one 
contestant. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, and on only one 
side of the page. 

Manuscripts must not be rolled. 

They must not be accompanied by letters. 

They must not bear the name of the author or contain 
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anything by which the author might be identified. Each 
manuscript must have attached to it a plain sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name and address. 
As they are received, the manuscript and envelope 
will be marked, for identification, with the same 
number. The envelopes will not be opened until the 
Jury of Award has made its selections. 

No manuscripts will be returned. No postage for 
the return of manuscripts should therefore be in- 
cluded by the sender. 


Time Limitation 

All manuscripts must be received at the office of 
the American Peace Award by twelve o’clock mid- 
night on November 15th, 1923. Manuscripts re- 
ceived after that time cannot be considered. 

It is expected that the Jury will be able to an- 
nounce the selection of a plan for the first part of the 
Award in time for the plan to be presented to the 
Senate early in 1924. 


Right of Publication 


The submission of any manuscript, whether or not 
it receives an Award, shall give to the Committee 
full rights to publish the same in such manner and 
at such time as it may choose. 


CoGPERATING COUNCIL 

Working in direct codperation with the Policy 
Committee of the American Peace Award, are the 
most prominent and effective organizations, civic, 
religious, and economic, throughout the United 
States. 

A coéperating council has been formed for the 
American Peace Award, consisting of one delegate 
from each of these organizations. 


Jury OF AWARD 


It is expected that the personnel of the Jury of 
Award will be announced as soon after September 
first as possible. 

PoLicy COMMITTEE 


The Policy Committee of the American Peace 

Award consists of the following members: 

Joun W. Davis, former Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, now President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

LEARNED Hanp, Judge of the United States Court 
for the Southern District of New York since 1909. 
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Wituiam H. Jounstron, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and executive 
officer of the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action. 

EstHeR Everett Lape, Member in Charge, writer. 

NATHAN L. MiILLter, Former Governor of New York 
State, State Controller and Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, now practicing law in New York City. 

Mrs. Girrorp Pincnort, wife of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, active in political life and many 
social welfare movements. 

Mrs. Ocpen Rerp, wife of the publisher of the New 
York Tribune and Vice-President of the New York 
Tribune, Inc. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN ID. Roosrve tt, wife of the former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who is now head 
of the American Construction Council; Vice- 
Chairman of the New York League of Women 
Voters. 

Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War and 
United States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, now a practicing lawyer. 

MEeELviLLE E. Stone, former general manager, now 
counsellor, of The Associated Press. 

Mrs. Frank A. VANDERLIP, wife of the banker; 
Regional Director of the New York League of 
Women Voters. 

CorneELius N. Buiss, Jr., is the Treasurer of the 
Policy Committee. 

Please address all inquiries to: 
Tur AMERICAN Peace Awarp, 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


The Credentials Committee worked long and 
arduously checking up the delegates and their votes, 
and gave as their final report the following: 

Officers present at convention 
Sectional directors............... 
Delegates. . 

i a si 

Portland Branch 


Total... 


Out of a total of 242 branches, but 77 were repre- 


sented at convention. Alumnae clubs had 12 rep- 


resentatives, and 40 colleges sent representatives. 
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THE GENERAL EDITOR REGRETS THAT A 


THE CONVENTION, WRITTEN 
NEWLY 


SUMMARY 
OF 


BY MRS. REINHARDT, 
ELECTED PRESIDENT, AND SENT BY HER DI- 
RECT TO PUBLISHERS, WAS LOST IN THE MAIL. PUBLI- 
CATION CANNOT BE FURTHER DELAYED TO AWAIT THE 
RE-WRITING OF THE ARTICLE, 





Connecticut Wesleyan 
one College 1912) 
Cornell College 
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College 
* George Peabody College for Teachers (1908)... i 
* Georgetown College (1919) 
Goucher College 


Wells College 

* Wesleyan College (1919) 
. Western College for Wornen 

eee ene re eerennt Cer seater Screams? 
Westhampton College 


Wooster College. ......... Peds od Ueto kalate . 


* At the convention in nag y crn: or De 1921, at which 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the Association 
ahr Slemgr dates rbstty de WAP enmgh ae om cutie Peat” 
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ional membership 
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Ce date iy parent flowing eee name indicates he 
year eligible degrees were first granted.) 





